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Volume control telephone, 
enable* user io increase 
JisU'iiirtg volume hy simply 
i li i ■■ in 15 ,i buiron. Helpful 

flM PiVpIC V. I lh INip,|irL'll 

h*'.ii ing. Nu1c spting cord, 
avinlublc for #|| sets at 
i.ine-iiniL- L-h;irBC. 



Telephone with a light-up 
dial that ts illuminated a* 
soon as the handset is 
picked up. Perfect for dart 
or dimly lil rooms — \uah 
as bedroom, sitkfOOm, 
television room. 





Portable eslension telephone plugs into telephone 
outlets wherever you occasionally need ;m additional 
telephone ■ sucsl room, dimng room, sewing room. 




Wall telephone comes in ivory or black. Because it 
lake* up no work space, it's, the ideal additional tele- 
phone for kitchen, workshop, rumpus room. 



UPSTAI RS . , . DOWNSTAI RS , . . <M cwownd the, KouAe- 

These things made by Western Electric can add 

to your satisfaction in using Bell Telephone service 



Shown here are just a few of the items 
now being made by Western Electric for 
your Bell telephone company. They're a 
sample of our continuing elTort to make 
equipment that add* convenience: and sat- 
isfaction in use of Bell telephone service. 

Naturally, as the manufacturing unit of 
the Bell System, we work hand-in-lnmd 

l or informjlion about availability and 
moderate charges, call or visit your 
Boll telephone- business office. 



with Bell l aboratories people who design 
the equipment and Bell telephone people 
who operate it. It's Western's job in the 
Bell System to make the things ihal make 
good telephone service belter. We've been 
at it for more than 73 years. 



Western Electric 




tnl ttu irsTfM 



This, scene a I mir I m.l i :■ ri :■ r^i I is pl.nn 
shows the testing of color telephones. 



You can do all this ivith a 



BUTLER steel building 




Complete if in half 1h* time*- Expand it economically while in use- 
Half -finished al the factory — svith precision Move out walls and bolt in new sections with 
die-formed and punched cover panels — a Butler less, than half the usual delay and mesa— and 
building goes up fast. It simply bolts together. without luss of materials. Coats less too ! 




Yes , i . move it. with \00% salvage of the 
original materials ! Simply remove bolts, trans* 
port sections to new site t and rc- assemble. 




Finish it to any degree of beauty — 

Your Butler dealer will build to meet the needs 
of your business— install decorations, masonry 
front, offices, interior finish* etc. 




Modify it to any ute — 

Need an attractive store or dealership, load- 
ing dock, hoists or monorails? 1 Your Butler 
dealer will plan and install what you need, 




Uv«.- if in any climate — 

Designed to seal tight— and precision made — 
a Butler building is storm-proof. Easily insu- 
lated against tropic or arctic weather. 



...and buy it for LESS than a conventional building! 



Yes, Butler's modern engineering and mass pro- 
duction have created a modern building that 
saves you money right down the line— on erec- 



tion, materials and maintenance costs. Investi- 
gate Butler before you buy. Why not start now 
by mailing coupon below for free catalog. 




BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Manufacturer* D f oil Equipment ■ 5l««l tuHdlnai 
Farm Equipment ■ Dry Clean*') Equipment 
Sp*cl«l Product! 

factariM ol Kanttl C\ly. Mo. - GaUihurg, III, ■ Minneapolis, MimL 
Richmond., Calif. • Bi-i-nnyhn-n. Ala. - HqoiIot Ttiat 



IW fH-onvT r*pjy, fxttriij. off t » n«ir<i' v«W. 



BUTLER HAHUFACTURIHG COMPANY 

74Sh Em< llFh SIM, K>n«n Crty 36, MU« VV rl 
15b Sliih tvMiii, %,f , MHnweell'i 14, *Hhi»i»t**i 
1DSS tvfnwt W. fnilty. ikn-taghaix I. Alabem* 
Dmpi Si, RJchmud, California 

Mfi« m* fiam* a*f my HiriM Ivt-t' e«el«r aivd 
oIm> you* mi* foMif on *•« ImH** t»uil4><is< 




Arldr*., 

Ci'T 



f/0% sales 



increase m 



'n 3 yean! 



1954 




Since February 1 } 7925 , profit-minded business men 
have paid our company $74, 7 70,223 for counsel and action 
If your problem is methods, markets, organization 
or profits, call in a May representative! 



NO COST OR OBLIGATION- 



G*«r|« f. Map Car* pony 
Engiivaaring building, CUtttf* t. IWtaaia 

G » r.r' p in r m 

f IS, •«» am >r.fe*ail*d in ho viFio yaur < a pratanlali >« id I 

efcligolian. 
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George S. May Company 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
CHICAGO I. Enpneem| M*tt Hwciil S MI HEW TORH 17, IM L Utrf St, OXftrri M9M 
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G E HAS THE ANSWER TO AIR CONDITIONING PROBLEMS IN ANY OFFICE, STORE, OR FACTORV 



General Electric Air Conditioning saves space and 
money for Southwest's first skyscraper 




The Amicable Life Building, Waco's familiar 
22-story landmark (completed in 1911), was 
recently air conditioned from top to bottom. 
The job was completed with practically no in- 
convenience to the tenants, and at a minimum 
cost. To avoid expensive structural changes, a 
G-E climate survey recommended that General 
Electric Packaged Air Conditioners he placed 
in an unused elevator shaft. After the contract 
wii* .signed, it took only a few short weeks to 
complete the installation, and then only 3 days 
were required to start, check out, balance and 
put the 36" G-E Units into perfect operation. 

GET FREE SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS by G-E trained 
experts of all the factors that determine the 
type of installation best suited to your space, 
including any special adaptations necessary for 
efficient, low -cost area or zone cooling. 

NWS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY! Pries are 
lowest now, and you can wait till May to begin 
payments, G-E dealers are able to make un- 
hurried climate surveys during the next few 
weeks and install units any time you wish. 
Call your G-E dealer today, or write General 
Kleciric Co., Commercial & Industrial Air Con- 
ditioning Department, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 



IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 





n Hioroiigli survey by G-e ua»n»d 

experts. Here Mr. L. Griffin, 
Manager, ContMt*t Department. 
Texas DLatribuLnrs, Inc., (on l«ft> t 
dincuHse.H flour plana with Mr. 
Louis Overton, Building Maimipjer 
>A Amicable ].:rV Irmunun-i- Cn, 



El The best rn packaged air crjndi- 
t Oners 13-15 ton eapitrity * 
K;is |y il i re-i ltd uirfluW ■ Mnyi-y 
Wi-nthei r,.i.i ,,,| • Mu.Iim-i -,i ithhi- 
llncd cabinets • Hew single unit 
n ' r 'it ii: ir -y-tein, warranted 
fur five years' service. 



Ti'\4i* l>i*lrihillors, fur., hulla*. C-E DiHtrihunirs. who oper- 
ate an Industrial and Commercial Cnnrrurlinjr hf p.irtmpnl. 
m;ifli- a complete climate survey of Amicabk Life Huilding 
(ahnvc) r Ihen rvca m. me nd vil rlie flinvci .-iore *tf <u\ t»U\ freight 
t' leva lor shafl into t'liuipmcn I rtKims un ] !► Hums, 0> hmt*? 
the ±pecitiv<\ i,-K I'rtckanfd Air Condi! ioners. 



Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 

ftvjpwss h Ovr Most fmporfafit Pfodvcf 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 




Thin company v?us pn tfie run 
To speed its goods to everyone . 




TheJDi 




difference is 



Whether you're sending or receiving, 

whether your shipment is big or small, 

and whether it's moving by rail or air — 

you'll find it pays to specify 

Railway Express. It makes the big difference 

in speed, economy, and safe, 

sure delivery. Railway Express is ihe 

Complete shipping service in the 

American tradition of private enterprise. 



Al a COnPribol icin in \hr nubile inl#r»lt, 

RAILWAY £*mtS& will p B kt yvwr *'drr* 1v CARE. 



They found a( last ior safe, sure speed 
RAU WAY f XPfifSS is all they need! 





EXPRESS 




• • • safe, swift, sure 



Can you spot the 
BIG LOSER 

on this storecard? 




■ ~ A maintain the 

^T^IrtT^*** on 15 

seJ vvcfts W|,,v , 

merit «P*** 



" ~ - — | L ,„,t.iT*" 

p— — [tM^!S lT 1 MUM**" 1 *«* M 







it « 2 / 


¥ HOT* 



NO 



sasss^*** - — — — 



tooJr closely -it's YOU! 



Most of the things you enjoy in your daily life - your home, your car, 
your clothes, the lood you cat - are available lo you in such quantity 
because America enjoys the world')* j; real est system o£ mass ir.tiispun a- 
tton. And the hotter ihai system v-oiks, the better tar you. 

Km when that nslem is noi permitted to work at its. best, it is your loss. 
As you can see from ibis scorecard. only the railroads among ihese tians- 
portation agencies, arc meeting ait their true costs without help from lax 
money. 

And yet, railroads are subject Jo such laws and regulations, hutb in their 
rates and in thear service, thai they arc not allow ed to compete w ith other 
forms of transportation on an equal basis, 

This costs you money in two way* - in higher taxes and in higher real 
cosls of transport a I ion. 

You can help gel lower real costs - and lower taxes, too - bv supporting 
measures, state and national, which will put all forms of transportation 
on an equal basis - and which will give America's railroads iteedom 
to compel e. 




Association of American Railroads, 

WASHING I ON *, 0. C, 



Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



^HERE'S WHAT to expect of this ses- 
sion of Congress: 

(Remember, strong opposition, politi- 
cal jockeying, timing factors ail can 
produce upsets) . 

New highway construction program: 
There'll be debate on ho* much to spend, 
how to raise money, other phases* 

But no legislation's likely until 
next session in '56. 

Farm price supports: They'll stay 
flexible, but issue will be revived 
next year. 

Debt limit: Will be raised c-n Admin- 
istration request, probably to $290,- 
000,000.000. 

Taxes: Ho major revision; 52 per cent 
corporate rate, excises will be kept. 

Foreign trade: Three-year extension 
of Reciprocal Trade, power for Presi- 
dent to chop tariffs 15 per cent. 

Fay hiker;: Will be OK'd for military* 
government workers, doubtful for con- 
gressmen. 

Minimum wage: 90-cent floor, broader 
coverage, some businesses exempted. 

Foreign aid: $3,000,000,000 program 
will be approved for Far East, SEAT0 
nations ■ 

Defense, manpower budget: Will be OK'd 
after increases for Army appropriation* 

Security-loyalty program: Debate but 
legislation doubtful until "56 session. 

School construction: Congress will 
wait and see what state conferences 
come up with by year's end. 

Public housing: Two-year, 35,000 unit 
program will get OK, 

No legislation's expected on: 

Taft-Hartley revision, Hawaii-Alaska 
statehood; 18-year-old vote; states' 
rights; Hoover reports; health reinsur- 
ance . 

Chief investigation efforts will aim 
at: 

Republican loyalty-security program; 
public vs, private power development. 
In addition, Congress probably will: 
Extend Defense Production Act ; revamp 
Small Business Administration, Foreign 
Operations Administration; extend 
Veterans Administration home loan 
authority and Draft Act, 

►TREASURY WANTS to divert some Home- 
building money. 



It's considering long-term bond 
issue, first since 314 per cent, 30-year 
issue of May 1953, 

Here's what prompts fresh look at 
bond market; 

About $70,000,000,000 in mortgages 
are outstanding now, increase of 54 per 
cent since '51, 

Long-term issue would help shift 
available home loan money into govern- 
ment securities. 

Business sees surge in activity. 

That could prompt Federal Reserve 
Board to tighten bank credit, slow down 
on-the-cuff spending. 

Idled bank cash then would go into 
bonds. 

Note: Move could help Treasury refi- 
nance debt coming due in year or less. 

That amounts to $63 . 000,000 . 000 , 40 
per cent of marketable debt. 

► UNCLE SAW'S till is tinkling merrily- 
From now to end of fiscal *55 (June 

30), Treasury receipts will top outlays 
by at least $6,000,000,000. 

Hut with 6-month deficit of $8,500,- 
000,000 to be made up. Treasury still 
will be short about §2,500,000,000, 

{Don f t rely too much on budget esti- 
mates of deficit. They're often hiked 
to wnrd off tax-cut drives, make appro- 
priation:; committees COSt-COQl«£ OtW j . 

What deficit will mean: 

Administration must ask for (and get) 
permanent debt limit boost to $290,- 
000,000,000, maybe more. 

The reason: 

Temporary $6,000,000,000 increase 
OK'd by 83rd Congress expires June 30. 

Deficit carryover into low revenue 
months of fiscal '56 (July to December) 
will reduce cash balance to aero, force 
new borrowing, 

► HERE'S HOW business pickup could bal- 
ance budget by '56: 

Each $4,000,000,000 rise in total 
output of goods, services, produces 
$1,000,000,000 in tax revenues. 

Budget can even show surplus at start 
of fiscal '57 (July 1, 1956) if: 

Business climbs to '53 level, govern- 
ment outlays are cut or stay as is. 

Total output, '53: $365,000,000,000: 
'54: $357,000,000,000. 
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Added tax revenue at '53 level: 
B2, 000, 000.000. 

► WHAT HAVE we spent for armed forces 
in past 50 years? 

Answer: $586,112,000,000, 

That Includes two World Wars, Korea. 

Breakdown : 

Array: $313,330,800,000. 
Navy: 8176,249,300,000, 
Air Force (since '49} ; 859 , 531 , 900,- 
000. 

50-year expense is about a third of 
U. S. production for past five years. 
Production: $1,682,300,000,000, 

►BEHIND-5CENE5 counterattack shapes 
up on guaranteed annual wage. 

Industry will offer broader pension, 
sick benefits, life insurance package* 

Survey of 50 big city areas snows 71 
per cent of office employes (mostly 
nonunion) are covered by pensions. 

Only 56 per cent of plant workers 
(mostly union) are covered. 

Plans are financed in whole or part 
by employer. 

Note: One major employer has his 
workers queried privately at home. 

Purpose : To find out what they want 
in way of pensions, health and accident 
plans. 

Then he'll use their arguments in ne- 
gotiations with union leaders this 
spring. 

►LESS THAN 50 r 000 of 400,000 U. S. 
corporations pay 52 per cent corporate 
rate . 

But they pay 90 per cent of corporate 
tax dollars Uncle Sam takes In — roughly 
$18,000,000,000. 

Five per cent rate cut (to pre-Korea 
47 per cent) would mean $1,000,000,000 
tax revenue loss. 

But the $1,000,000,000 invested in 
private industry equals 77.000 jobs, 
annual added wage Income of nearly 
$280,000,000, 

^SCHOOLS SPEND $320,000,000 to trans- 
port pupils. 

Tnat T s 32,000,000 a day for each 
school day, adds up to 5 per cent of 
total education budget this year. 

More than 9,000,000 pupils will ride 
school buses, a third of public school 



population. Cost per pupil per day: 
About 22 cents. 

►U. S. IS BIG landowner — and getting 
bigger. 

In '54, government spent more than 
$60,000,000 for 600,000 acres, will 
spend another $150,000,000 for 1,500,- 
000 more acres over next two years. 

That's estimate of Lands Division in 
Justice Department. 

Division handles legal problems of 
government land-buying programs. 

Specific land uses are secr$t t but 
Justice spokesman says more than half 
new acreage will go for guided missile 
and air bases. 

Rest is for dams, reservoirs, reclama- 
tion, national parks, other civil works, 

►MILK PRODUCTION'S up— and so is milk 
consumption. 

Department of Agriculture estimates 
that milk drinkers will catch up with 
the cows In two years or less. 

In '54, dairy farmers turned out 
124,000,000,000 pounds of milk. 

Of this, 118.500,000,000 pounds were 
consumed . 

That leaves 5,500,000,000 pounds 
bought by government, a little more 
than 4 per cent of production. 

Average annual consumption growth: 
1,500,000,000 pounds. 

Average production growth: about 
750,000,000 pounds. 

► INDUSTRY SETS own dispersal pattern. 
Pentagon, Office of Defense Mobilisa- 
tion will announce new dispersal policy 
this month. 

But policy's based on moves already 
made or planned by industry: 

70 per cent of U. S. productive facil- 
ities were concentrated in 50 most popu- 
lous areas as late as two years ago. 

Percentage is down to 60„ will dip 
again this year with further expansion. 

Note: One industrialist points out 
new plant construction follows popula- 
tion shifts. That means new dispersal 
problem for future. 

Note, too: Fast tax write-offs to 
build dispersed plants will fade. 

► il COSTS LESS to make money. 
Bureau of the Mint says cost of mak- 
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Washington letter 



ing 1,000 pennies has dropped from 31.56 
in *46 to less than $1 today. 

Cost of 1,000 half-dollars in '46: 
$8.25; today, about 15.50. 

Why the dip? 

Bigger volume, better machinery, 

► KEEP YOUR EYE on sales, inventory, 
new orders figures this month. 

They point way for spring, summer 
business after flrst-of-year promotions 
are over* 

Here are key figures; 

Manufacturing, trade sales (annual 
rate at year's start): 3*7,000,000,000. 

That's midway between * 53 peak, "54 
dip. 

Inventories: $78,000,000,000, down 
$4,000,000,000 from "53 peak. 

New orders: 524,000,000,000, highest 
since *51 and $4,000,000,000 above 
January "54. 

New figures will be out about middle 
of this month. 

Quick comparison will show which way 
the wind's blowing* 

► HOOVER COMMISSION task forces would 
ban most federal lending. 

Group's final report isn't due until 
May 31, but here's advance look at some 
of recommendations: 

Stop government guarantees on all FHA 
housing loans. 

Liquidate Export-Import Bank, turn 
functions over to private banking 
system. 

Discontinue advance payments made by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Let Small Business Administration die. 

Revoke lending power of Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Put Rural Electrification under pri- 
vate financing. 

Dissolve Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, but strengthen Home Loan Bank, 

Limit lending power of Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Tighten up Veterans Administration 
benefits . 

These are a few bombshells. Others 
will burst this month, 

► INTERCITY TRAVEL jump- 7 per cent 
annually. 

That's more than 4^ times rate of 
population growth. 



Interstate Commerce Commission started 
keeping figures in 1937, found then 
Americans traveled 268,000,000,000 
passenger miles. 

ICC estimate for '54: 590,000,000,000 
passenger miles. 

That's 117 per cent Increase, compares 
with population growth, same period, of 
24 per cent. 

Autos account for 86 per cent of 
total, over 500,000,000,000 miles. 

Note; Airlines, which bear 3 per cent 
of travel load now, score a 4,250 per 
cent increase in mileage Since '37, 
boost share from 0.3 per cent. 

► RAILROADS PUSH efficiency to meet 
competition. 

Transportation output per train per 
hour is up 221 per cent since 1920. 

Here's how it's done: 

Number of cars to each train : u 77 
per cent; tonnage in average car, up 
10 per cent; train speed, up 77 per 
cent . 

► BRIEFS : Payments by U. 5, to veterans 
of all wars totals $88,000,000,000; 74 
per cent {$65, 880 ,000 ,000} has been 
paid since '38, $23,010,000,000 before 
'38. . . . More older women enter labor 
market ; their reason: to qualify for 
pensions under new Social Security laws. 
. . , 26 per cent of credit men in na- 
tional survey view slow payers as prob- 
lem in r 55; 38 per cent thought *54 would 
be problem year. . • ■ Canned pork im- 
ports are up 19 per cent (largely from 
communist Poland) while low hog produc- 
tion, higher prices hit U* S. meat 
packers. . . . Trend to suburbs boosts 
participation sports, lifts sales sights 
of athletic goods makers by 10 per cent 
to 5148,500,000. not including guns, 
ammunition, fishing tackle. . . . Build- 
ing footnote: Sales of ceramic tile 
will top $80,000,000 this year, gain of 
$5,000,000 over '54. . . , U. S« auto 
exports of 391,000 units equals 6 per 
cent of production, twice '53 figure; 
biggest customers: Mexico, Venezuela, 
Canada, in that order. . . . President's 
Feb. 15 message on aid to education 
will call for "immediate steps" to end 
school crisis; aim; to prevent prob- 
lem from becoming political football 
next year. 
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Letters 



TO THE EDITOR 



when you ship 
M&D motor freight 

Between the North and the 
South, your products move au fct fa, 
safely hi market with M&D - mind- 
er n motor transports lion fleet. 

Heated or refrigerated trail- 
ers to suit your needs r , . extra- 
capacity Volume Vans to reduce 
"handling" time . . . whatever your 
product or distribution problem, 
Mason and Dixon's la st- minute 
equipment and modern facilities, 
speed your service, gladden your 
customer-?, reduce your coals! 

Truck-load shipments or LTLa, 
there's less lime lapse . . . more 
safety, service, economy when you 
ship by Ma^On and Dixon, one of 
the fastest-growing transportation 
services in American 

Be . >rr y 1'n r — sh ip \l& D ! 



Coming South? 
For oMixttxturr in 
locating itiitable 
.\tl'-\. rtut.iufl tmr 

h'<iuf{f/ii Divi- 
sion* Kingsporl, 




No notional list 

I just finished reading the January 
HJfjfi Nation's Hvsixksh which I found 
to be, as usual, extremely interesting. 
The thought occurred to me while 
reading it: Is there any govern mental 
or other public-ally available source 
that publishes or makes available Lists 
of newly organized businesses? 

Joseph Mukhk 

itt(iiut\ HiU Road 
Bedford, V. V. 

[Only 6ourc.fi are focal af\d regional] 



Textbook supplement 

Ohio Scholarship Tests is a non- 
profit testing agency of the Ohio De- 
partment of E (in cation, In this capac- 
ity we make available to alt schools in 
the state, low-coat objective testa of 
one type or another. We should like to 
have permission to use quotations 
from the various comments made by 
Cabinet officers relative to the effec- 
tiveness of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, (January issue) 

We like to quote from various 
sources at times, as an indirect way 
of encouraging teachers to use wide 
aiiij varied sources of material for 
cki.sspuorn teaching. We feel that your 
publication is, the type to which stu- 
dents should have access to supple- 
ment ordinary textbook reading. 

Carl H. Roberts f 
Ohio University 
Athena, Ohio 



E us in explain, please 

There are three economists named 
Arthur Burns-Arthur F. of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Arthur Ji. 
of Columbia, and A rthur E„ the writer 
of this letter. Needless to say the situ- 
ation gets a bit confused. Nation's 
Business, however, seems bent on add- 
ing to the confusion by inventing an 
Arthur B., as author of my article on 
Commerce in the January issue. Is 
there anything Nation's H[^[Nj;ss 
might do to allay any possible fear 
that still another economist named 
Arthur Burns has made his appear- 
ance? 

Arthur I,. Burns 

The Gear ye Was At Hffton University 

Waakinyfoti, Dr C. 

\ We slipped and w c apologize to Dr. 
Arthur E. We know of no it; only E, R 
and F, \ 



IS instead oil 8 . . . 

In the December issue of you r maga- 
zine Felix Morfey criticises the Los 
Angeles City Schools. I quote: "A re- 



Cent survey in Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, revealed that 18 per cent of 
11,001) high schonl junior* didn't know- 
how many months there are in a year. 
And nine per cent of these juniors 
couldn't say how many three-cent 
Stamps the post office will sell for three 
silver quarters," 

Mr. Morley's arithmetic is incorrect 
-instead of 18 per cent, the figure is 
l.H jK-r cent. Wf ate still looking for 
the question on the purchase of three- 
cent stamps for three silver quarters. 
The nearest we can come to it is 
the question: "How many three-«-rut 
stamps can be purchased for 2fi cents?" 
John A. GtLuUK, 

Los A nyelea City 

Hoard of Education 

... or is it 0,9? 

In Mr. Morley's initial diatribe, he 
states "a recent survey in lx»B Angeles, 
for instance, revealed that 18 pur cent 
of 11,000 high school juniors didn't 
know how many months there are in a 
year/' An examination of the record 
of the testing in question indicates 
Lhat actually MLU per cent of the pupils 
tested answered thbujLiestjon correctly. 

MfcLVILLE J. HOMFELO, 

Xi\f>erif\ it'ii'.if >i( 
Me n lo Pa rk E letn ent.a ry 

School District 
Metiln Park, Calif. 

It's IS 

I first saw this figure of 1ft per btat 
quoted in an Associated Press dis- 
pute h to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Nov. £9, 1951, Shortly afterward 
I received a newspaper clipping from 
the I<os Angeles Daily New* also dated 
Nov, 29 which stated that "IS per eciit 
of the testees didn't know how many 
months there arc in a year." 

I wrote to Maurice Blair, associ- 
ate superintendent in charge of curri- 
culum and asked him three questions: 
Were the figures as reported correct? 
Did he feel that possibly some of the 
students were kidding because of the 
simplicity of the tests? Could I obtain 
copies of the tests? To this letter I 
received not a personal reply but ft 
form letter which did not deny the 
accuracy of the figures but simply 
stated that "such deficiencies as be- 
came apparent from the testing are 
currently the subject of further study 
and action 011 the part of the Hoard 
of Education.'' 

When I was in Los Angeles in 1953 
I managed to obtain copies of these 
tests, but not from the school admin- 
istration. On one occasion 1 quoted the 
test results, including the 18 per cent 
figure, to a member of the Board of 
Education without contradiction from 
him hut with agreement that the tests 
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Are 9 to 5 business hours really adequate? 



JF THE MAJOR responsibility for a busi- 
new rests on your shoulders, you 
probably smite (a bit wryly) at the idea 
of bring through by any 5 P.M. 
Chances art, problems gang up and 
forte you to put in more extra hour* than 
you care to think about. So it's under- 
stand able if you haven't added to your 
burden by worrying about what would 
happen if the records you need to stay in 
business were destroyed in a sudden fire. 
After allj your building is fireproof. Your 



records are in a big T safe-looking safe. 
And, anyway, what if they tvere burned? 
You'd get by. You'd cullect on all that 
fire insurance ! 

found > logical. But it's based cm dangerous 
assumption:!, not these facts? A fireproof 
building will wall-in a fire, make it 
hotter. An old safe, oj' am- a\[*r without 
the Underwriters' label will wry likely 
incinerate your records. And you won't 
collect that fire insurance fully, unless you 
provide "proof-of-loss within <>Q days", 



] jj'.i r t i i. ally impttfibU without rer cirds, 
Don't take such a risk! 43 out of 1 00 
firms that lose their records in a fire 
never reopen! If your safe is old, or 
doesn't bear the Underwriters' label, or 
carries a lower rating than your risk calls 
for — replace it? Get the safe that has 
ntvtr failed, the famous Mask r "A" Label 
Safe. Look below. See why it's the world's 
best protection. Then look up MmUt in 
the phone book . . . nr mail coupon for 
free FIRE "DANCLRo/rr." 




Thr W.uilpr "A" Lcb*l Mmfard So t » 
WIS wiiMund A boun al v*««r* ftjm 
at i.nocr f. H-enJtomw Modem. 
tq«p|»«) wiffi, •Caimr.F Spy" L«k. 
fiM ranaa at iitm% — a i fov* t prktt fm 
men paopU B y*u( 



60%, of Uadins U.S. hvvki pffa an 

MaiUr pro1«<iv* .-q mpm^l . Mfrllar 
bi/iM lh« Fori Knei Oold Vc l4I, W rh. 

VIJIll'l thai -:lhlln*ic) I",* HkANmi 

Alow Sfl^b. Only Mailir »af. t gr« 
ODtfttd lij larb a repartition I 



IF n"S MOUEt 



Mosler Safe 



fS 




Fr»«j! T»lU your ritlit 

nrw icmJ me row FIRE '-nANCERfW' wMeh 

Will i1l.i1 niv ink in Iff ten null i*.rrur*<C. Authentic. 
F.*ty to uk. Fiapurei in ill vltml hnirdt. Alio. 
pttmI me your nrw Mmter Rertwd Safe rti-iUig. 

Tii. M05LER SAFF Cn- M .», Dept. Mi 7 r 320 fifth A**r»u«. Nrw Vark 1 . M.t. 
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Need $ 25,000? ...5 million?... 
for months?. . .years?. . . 

SOLVE YOUR 
1955 CASH 
PROBLEMS 

NOW Get in touch with 

Commercial Credit 

T j axt year* hundreds of companies* large and small, discovered 
Commercial Credit's method to be the ideal way fo Hippie* 
merit cash working capital. They used more rhati 600 million 
dollars of our funds for that purpose alone — ample testimony 
that . , , 

Commercial Credits method is reasonable... 

No preliminary expenses, no long-term commitments, only one 
single charge, which is a tax-deductible expense. 

Commercial Credit's method is flexible.., 

Nb negotiations for renewal funds are available continuously 
— Increasing or decreasing as your need varies 

Commercial Credits method is fast... 

No delay — cash usually available within three to five days 
after first contact. 

If you can use additional funds —temporarily or continu- 
ously without outside interference in ownership or manage- 
ment — for modernising your plant, developing new products, 
exploiting new markets, etc., etc . . . write, wire or phone the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. 
Just say; "Send mc information about the plan offered in 
Nation's Business." 

Baltimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St, Chicago 6—222 W Adima St, 
Lw Ahgeleh. 14—722 S. Spring St. New You 17— 100 E. 42nd St. 
Sam Fukcisco 6 — 112 Pin* St, 

A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 

Commercial Credit Company 

Capital and Surplus Over $170,000,000 



uncovered glaring weaknesses. As ] 
recall it now, all the Lob Angeles pa- 
pers at the time curried these figures, 
including the 18 per cent one, without 
eentradiction from the authorities. 

This- incident il I uslrELLeu the diffi- 
cultieH critics of public education en- 
counter when we try to check infor- 
mation. The profession ata are always 
reluctant to cooperate with us but de- 
lighted to holler "false 1 ' when we go 
ahead and usi- tine watt 1 ri el I. 

NftiUTlMEJ? S.MfTJJ 
Su/<ti}i {i/X'k, r '■■"/.'/, 

\Mr, Smith it the author of the book 
to tchich Mr. Moricy referred in his 
coftttnii. | 

A different meaning 

I think you have some excellent 
points. Certainly there can be no ex- 
cuse for schools not teaching the fun- 
damental skills. 

My enncention of "director of learn- 
inff" is just a little different than yours. 
I believe that a child who wants to 
Learn needs more direction than actual 
teaching by the teacher, A child who 
doe* not want to learn is like a home 
who d«H not want to drink. You can 
lead a child to study but you can't 

' make him learn. This is not entirely 
true but it is true that a great deal 
more can Lw done; in the way of educa- 
tion if the child wants to learn. Thus 
the teacher under such conditions 
would be a "director of learning" as 
well aa a teacher. 

A teacher then must do more than 
just teach. When a pupil can nut tret- 
interested in his work, methods need 
to be used to see that he does not just 
"float*' along. Sometimes we need pres- 
sure to get action. The right kind ap- 
plied in the right place at the right 
time eun be beneficial. Kdueators call 
this motivation. 

May J surest that y<nl not label el 1 1 

j education because of some discrepan- 
cies. Public education needs men and 
women of high intelligence who are 
fully informed and who can act wisely. 
Public education needs a greater per- 
centage of oar gifted and talented 
youth to take teaching a life's 1. . 
We need not only better teachers but 
more teachers. 

Will ar[) B, Knowles, 

Superintenden t 
Xfitfliritz. (.(ilif., I'ubiic SehonU 

Deqr Mr. Duffori. 

1 am 12 years old. I go to school in 
Hood River, Ore., and I am in the 
eighth grade. 

My Daddy showed me an article of 
yours in the December issue of Na- 
tion's Business magazine. In the 
paragraph entitled "Lewis, Clark and 
Hollywood." you state that the present 
states of Washington and Oregon were 
parts of thp Louisiana Purchase. 

Qttr schools here in Oregon do not 
teach us that Oregon and Washington 
were parts of the Louisiana Purchase. 

My Daddy enjoys reading your col- 
umn Very much. 

JOANN ALDAHL 
// fiiv<>r> Ore, 
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, ^JNDJANA 

is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita than any other state! 



no Siati BEST. ConBttiacton forbids it! 
Surplus: f80 rn/tttax.' 

MO "NWIIftlKI" PR 'PEHALlT 1 ' TAI. \c 

net intvme, ftt, retail suits, corporate or maitit- 
fdctany'itax! Only % of 1ft on gross receipts 
from sales for processing,. re-*ale, etc, not in 
iorcfHtre or foreign commerce; 1* on other 
receipts, derived! in Indiana except from sale 
CO ultimate consume* (Wof I '.61; thin ii NO 
/d.v vh ftitipts from mitt it foirryare at forti&n 
cr> w werct f 

1BD LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. S. 

Averages J of I'JG — wtlj hatf U. 5. MttTSgtl 

■ AW MATERIAL!. Low-cost Coal (6th in I ' > . 
100 mines- 20-^0 million tons yr.. 2tXHJ yr&. 
at present rare}. Limestone (bldg. Si agric.'l. 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft, yr„). "CUjr Center 
of the World." Petroleum (ami 1000-mi. pipe- 
line from s.v.i. "White Clay,." rich in *lu- 
mirtum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 

UOSEST TO ALL M*PHlT$, Co tX*tt U. S. 

population center, 

PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Sever lost a plant 
or prospect for want of pnwer. Over ^ million 
h.p, a yr. HO*, over U. S. per cap. avg.} pltti 
\Yi million emergency h.p. through inter- 
connected transmission system. Often Yj of 
1* of total prodn, con. Alwuys kept ahead 
Oi needs. Only 2% hydro- 4H oil. generated — 
OH .• hv chjmI. mostly Indian • • w» coal. 

good labor Mcivc ■" literate He- 
sponsible, versatile, .10% fevtr xorerrtment 
U-ttAirs ftr £,»fHUi tL/>; .'r,j;,J>jr,.','j'i.' Unviable 
strike and link nut records. First in U. S. with 
State labor- management charter. 



WRIT E FOR NIW BRtHlH "Rf 

Fitrthtr iptfijit Jeiiiili WtU bt hnmtftt fur jww 
m person, if you tviih, or mailed {in plain 
enttlcpi if stipulated). Write or 'phone . . ., 



LOWER LABOR COSTS. U. S. median weekly 
wage iA mrg. employees under unemploy- 
ment compensation IS 7% higher than in Ind. 
And Mith.-IJI.-Ohio avg. is H*V, higher ilian 
in Ind. Families earning $2000 -itVUOO are 
10* more prevaienr in Ind. than nationally: 
under 12000 and over $60O0, 16* and MM 
less prevalent. Families earning over idOQO 
ate 29ft leit prevaienr in Ind. than in Mich.- 
KL-Ohio. 

EXCELLENT TRIHSPORfATIOH 

(3% of total U. S, rail miles in X.2% of U, 5. 
area— 142* more than our sc. -mi. ""quota"!; 
9 airlines; 200 airports; ^00 motor freighr 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by OJmi> Run 
■ad Chicago Canal; Lake Mich. , etc. Literally 
"'The Crossroads of the Nation!" 

2S8 TOWNS AMI CITIES OVffe 1000 J ova 

100,000 . 14 2^000- 100.000 . ..22 10.000- 
23,000 , . , 217 I.CKXMO.CKXH, 



LOWER-COST GOVERNMENT, stare ind local, 
rhan in neighbor states. 

MITIOM'S IINEIT HKHWATS. More miles, 
more permanent pavement, lh*» any other 
state per driver and per sq. mi. (twice as many 
as neighbor states all paid far! 

SUPERB SCH00L5, <j in U.S. Ki yta- 

vide constitutionally for public education); 
fine teacher salary, tenure, retirement policies; 

1\> L ■.'i.CkjCi. universalu^. 

IT'S GOOD TD LIVE IN INDIANA! N^iHinalLy 
known symphony orchestras, art galleries. 
Artists, writers, 250 public libraries. Fine 
housing. Moderate tent, Good climate (sum- 
mer avg. 76°, winter 31°, mean 53*)- Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation. Over 1000 
lakes, streams; J . 2 famous scare parks, forests, 
beaches Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming jumls, parks, playgrounds, golf 
Courses. 



INDIANA now has It), MM) industries \*fi tJ'vi from to 'H, Hp 20% from 
'M>ia\+7) « l.f.nK ru'i^litMir « t i(o in -pi a n i vulue per cap. — by 127%, 
1 K»%, 3*%, I 2%, H%. • Is sjrowint; 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 
— 60% urban, 40% rural), • Adds .3 times more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in '39 (slates ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by rnfg. 
are outranked prr tap- by Ind, by 38% and 26% T). * Outranks 46 states in 
% of employees in durable goods rnfg. — B 1% over (J. S. avg. • Tops U. S. 
rr»lio> by i" "\> h:1' |H]pij[;ition engage*! in motor vehicle equipment 

rii.iiiui.muri-, In, \ * 2% in primary mcu! iiulu%(rif\; h\ H^'l in non-clec- 
Iriijl iniitl'iiiifr y; l>> < V t U in l.ibi icalfd ill i- Nil imluMrif*; by 29'Vci in C'ltC- 
trtcal machinery and equipment. • Mas world's largest steel plant, oil 
refinery & cement plane. • Ranks 1st in U. S. in refrigeratory, 'phones, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone i - 
of U. S, total) , . , 3rd in Sieel, motor vehicles St parts . . . 5th in rubber . • « 
Mmug i" < ln.Tiiii.iil priite^^itig, rail cars A equipment, machine strnp ,\ 
fiMjndry. 4lrugi. cli»thtfig, gliisv. hhregUiss. wood veneers, furmtuff , meat 
pinking, canning, larm machinery, electronics, plasties, jt-i eiigtnw i'tc. — 
r^^h OH IMS I M to ttiret MOM cwpwrxi , lff J> ttfUf:! 
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THESE ARE 
ONLY 2% 

of the Industries: 
Now Enjoying 
0#b*- Free Indiana 



(dnwtf . Alh OiMKMi 171 . Mcu if . . MitMrteM Can '*> - A^lciA Siji>dii3 AnK«*4i fii . hnwr 7' . to-niboi La* . <h< . audi Lila Im ill faudi '?> 
B*t1 luadi i7i Bot*i Mniill Infer, i3. Btf[ Ww rm -2 ' »"tti*Ml timk, |>n« Sh« . €ud* C* m »trtH S««p Ctpctot rwntMrlti CtArtu CtwyUtr IS I CM ut t* 
Pilm*4ii* r*ta . (MunMt Rw* , Cvn'ww) &*t> *f **■» tt» (t.l . Ci I 'I'U E Cin . Cunt >j | . Cudih, Dun Oummi Ztiun H t O m nyN; a Btnt . D»mwy'i , [hiPura 

CJl . FWrhinki kW>» fuurrin* M««Mia liffiaiil llMHrf * . liUdH ' Mrt, l.toc* Wjlui I i Cmirri tim UwH tll« I Hutr&M I . CBdd«n l J I , ■ r Cg**Kll 
. SMrfriM . M J Ha; .Lit, Irtani SM . IwtmiHinil Hvtwtar l»> . Inlvn«t«nil SU Jdin. M.n.ill» dl . b«t fa*(H <Tl - L4*V IvvtfMft tfl . UU*. WcHM 1 
UMr IT/ . EM UHf |t> , MlK 0M Mltrti.Di MiriwMS Lb It AmtTKa Mllttf, !?. . ftUrmsn H^rinflnn WQni Hwtn <t > . *Wrt JntifWi . Mrb I JiiUfciilM . U» 
nutMti Hciii^na ««Htn4< ()gum . FUbonji Htmw Hmill 0,w hMd Daw tam iltw, 0) . HtiwH Ore* (* i Mitipi iMet fhii-* rn,n. M NMm . MUbui ( l< 
Plil* Lj«t -3 • Pj»i» thWi tl>. QaiMf OH . H C, *. (4l ■ tl Mli P w ln* i?l . *kH— y . tU jfl Hu i WmriHHn Rail SJlh . •*Iii«h* I r«t- fii-ulrMMiril, 
h.'taiihY intiim ShIX Ptwtr . Sip rtl 5n«n Up . Sirrt«ir , . IWdfli V«num . Slindird tV<ndl 0 > . StMdird OU St**irl Y«W (r r . SMMr-Vtfl Cm tf) . 

MuHhi." Mil • Co (SI - tttltd* State . UrMrl S*M<* {tl . U S [nt*bpi II % L-mum •■?: . II S *<U«r d| US 5htM 09 . U S StMl f,, . Uwi.«itiI Attn . trjJtLI 
EtMnc . mtJi>|lMtiM . Hhiilpcnl *,M r « Mllun Brunxt . YMinpkan . . . ini MDTHK iEUKO, MM •rw"* Libi Fin Indum 



BY MY WAY 







Don't Walk... 

push a button and 

TALK! 

■ Arc your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switrklwmrd burled '* Can you 
reach hard-io-locale employees? Is 
production Japping? Executone inter- 
com puis an end to this limr-and- 
money waste) 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts coata! 

No matter what your luisine^. or 
size, let us prove (liar Executone p*ft 
for itself quickly -many times oivr, 
Mail coupon now — 
no obligation f A 




fxeci/fo/ie 

INTERCOM SYSTEMS 



EXECUTu.SE, iffC,, Dept. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Fit htm t obligation, plcast tec me Iffffl 

□ The name of ynm tr„n-;i I Distributor 

□ Complete descriptive literature 



fSR it.. 



„ cur 



In OwAl -331 Bifrtrn Ate. Tarajii* 



8oofe w*^av. vuju, todt i-e^ 

T STILL LIKE books indeed, 1 
couldn't live rum ft trebly without 
them — but I don't like them as 
much as I did when I was a hoy of 
about 12, with a lot of leisure time 
on my hands. I remember a whole 
magic winter morning spent read 
ing Kipling's "Phantom Rickslum 
I knew nothing about life and love 
and .sin, hut the. style or .Home thing 
— maybe the ghostly clement — fasci- 
nated me. It snowed all that morn- 
ing but I stayed indoors and dirlti't 
notice. Today I'd notice, ail right. 



ANOTHER good thing about 
February is that it is a sort of pause 
in the year. The Christmas presents 
have been given and received, and 
thanks exchanged; the good resold 
lions have, as a rule, been hroken, 
and we don't even talk about them; 
and spring, though on the way, is 
too far off to plan for. February is 
restful. It makes me feel like hiber- 
nating. 

£juw*ii t&olt p^fax ! 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS have found a 
cave in South Africa confirming 
their belief that Stone Age men used 




fire. Further research. I am sure, 
wall confirm my belief that no two 
Stone Age individuals ever agreed 
as to just how to arrange the logs 
in a fireplace. 

T^%Vt flflt ,J <*m£tiLic0. ^ tot - HuJ^te 

I NEVER did anything very il- 
legal, as far as I can remember, ex- 
cept when I stole those apples, and 



we won't go into that and, any- 
how, the statute of limitations would 
get tni cir'T even if Mr A. wanted to 
have me arrested for it, and he can't 
do that, Im^-jium' (he dear, good man 
departed to, I hope, a better world 
many years ago. But I never apply 
for a passport or any other kind of 
official clearance without feeling ■ 
bit guilty, Maybe I did something 
wrong, and then forgot about it. 

WE MOVED into the city for a 
while during the dead of winter and 
before we went on our trip and 
don't let me forget to tell every Ixtdy 
about thuf. One reason was that life 
in the country in the winter ts love- 
ly but ■onH-riir.e:- diffieull. up here 
in New England. The other was the 
squirrels kept waking me up by 
prancing around on the roof in the 
early morning — sometimes before 
eight o'clock. A squirrel is incon- 
siderate. In the city (here is nothing 
to wake one up but traffic, including 
the garbage trucks, and radio*. 

IN WINTER, in our southern Con- 
necticut town, we tan see the lights 
of Main Street, the ran* going over 
the State Street bridge, and several 
neighbors 7 houses not so visible 
when the leaves shut us in. We like 
it thai way. When the weather 
grows ill-tempered f though beauti- 
ful i it s pleasant to have our neigh- 
bors in sight. 

I SUPPOSE St. Valentine would he 
surprised at the way his day is 
celebrated Or rather, they would, 
for my Encyclopedia Hritannica 
says there were two, both of whom 
died on the same day, in (he reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, and both 
of whom were buried on the Via 
Flaminia, a hitfh-*need rhariot high- 
way leading out of Rome. They 
were good and godly men, but the 
experts believe that their day is 
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celebrated because it happens to 
come when .spring is near '.it least, 
in Rome) and young love wakes 
up. I don't think they would mind. 
Vim ng love is a beautiful thing; it 
prtxlui-es marriage and homes and 
children. And in these days even 
those of us who are no longer very 
ynung i \i hange Rifts anrl show our 
fondness for those near and dear to 
us. Indeed, this is a sort of lesser 
Christmas Day. 

I HAVFl been looking at some 
photographs of undergraduates in a 
college alumni magazine. They ap- 
pear to me just barely mature 
enough to be allowed out without 
their nurses. On the other hand, 
when I was 21 and, so to speak t a 




student in college, 1 felt older, and 
in some ways more mature, than be- 
fore or since. I do not explain this 
— I merely mention it 

1 ONCE got into trouble, in these 
pages, with the goat interests by 
some ill-informed remarks about 
their favorite quadruped. Now I 
note that Carl Sandhurg, poet, his- 
torian and Lincoln biographer, raises 
goats on his North Carolina farm 
and drinks three glasses of goat 
milk a day. And I realize how 
wrong I was. 

I HAVE UK EN reading an interest- 
ing book about small town life in 
the Middle West, and how it 
changed, i "Main Street on the 
Middle Border," by Lewis Ather- 
ton, Indiana University Press/) 
Some of its details recall the small 
town life I knew as a boy in Ver- 
mont, or heard about from older 
persons. Unh-ss we put our minds 
on it, few of us, I am sure, realize 
that the whole way of living in this 
country has changed within the past 
generation or two. Time was when 
small- town folks had to depend on 
themselves for amusement — and 
l hey did. Were our ancestors 
bored? Are we less bored? I sup- 
pose the answer is that if you didn't 
know about automobiles, television, 
and airplanes then you didn't 
miss any* lung, 




Would you believe it was mimeographed? 

The new versatility of MODERN mimeographing, along with 
its .h peed and ease, has been a complete surprise for many people. 
As a result they are now producing mart: kinds of copies than 
ever before with this proved yet ever-developing process. 

For more information about 
MODERN mimeographing and the 
new electric A, B. Dick mimeograph. 
Model 437, simply clip the "Informa- 
tion Request form below to your 
letterhead and mail to A. B. Dick 
Company, 1)700 Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago Ml, Illinois. A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 





ABDICK 

THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLItATI MQ 

1r»dwMki *t A. B. IM CtMMI 
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YOUR BLACK EYE WILL LAST FOREVER! 
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\ TICE parr of a boy's rough-and-tumble black eye is chat 
-J-\J n's soon gone and forgotten 

Businesses rhai experience higher work men's, compensa- 
tioc] premium payments than the rate established for their 
indu&trial class can cure this "black eye" through an im- 
proved record of safety. 

Hardware Mutual 5 do more than just sell workmen's com- 
pensation insurance. Our Loss Prevention Service is an im- 
portant influence in preventing losses, and policyholders tan 
enjoy d better safety record and reduced costs. Trained special 
ises in this service will conduct foremanship training, help 



with unproved production methods and organi7e educa- 
ttonal program* for safety anil industrial hygtenc. 

Hardware Mtituals Current dividend on workmen's com- 
pensation premiums cuts the cost by 1V# — and it is available 
to the small employer as well as the large. Hardware Mutual* 
rank among the leaders in prompt settlement of claims. 

The service your full-time Hardware Mutual? representa- 
tive tan give you, m elfect, means an evtra man on the plant 
staff at no cxrra cost. This representative can provide services 
your company needs. Contact him today for the whole story, 
or simply write Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 



Insurance for your Automobile , ,7/o,w e ... Bus s ss 

Hardware Mutuals 



art* 



Stevens Point t Wisconsin • Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COM FA NT ■ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL VIRV INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STATE OF THE 



NO BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, with substantial 
company funds at his disposal, is any longer 
unaware of the well organized effort to tap these 
resources in behalf of higher education. Indeed 
these new financial pipelines, from counting house 
to campus, are being pushed about as rapidly as 
was Big Inch during the war. 

There is nothing new, of course, in the assidu- 
ous cultivation of tycoons by college presidents. 
Rnth Harvard and Yale owe their very names to 
philanthropists of the colonial era. Businessmen 
with flexible checkbooks have always heen in de- 
mand as college trustees. And many an honorary 
degree has been In -stowed with the hope thai its 
recipient would read quid pro quo into the rest of 
the Latin phrasing. 

The current approach, however is more direct 
and also more dignified. Throughout the country 
there is now a network of committees, stale and 
regional , created for the specific purpose of divert - 
ing a portion of company profits to the support of 
the college*;. These committees are generally com- 
posrrl of businessmen and educators in equal num- 
ber. They solicit not for one particular institution 
but for all those in the area that have agreed to di- 
vide the pool. And a national organization, in New 
York, gives guidance and encouragement to the 
whole extended effort. 



The n(?ed is real Whatever may be said for the 
economic stimulus of "controlled inflation," there 
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is no doubt that it spells disaster for institutions 
which must cover perennial operating deficits from 
endowment. Colleges cannot raise their fees to keep 
pace with rising living costs. They cannot cut ex- 
penses, since these for the most part are in faculty 
salaries already pitifully low. And even in the rare 
case where a college endowment is substantial, it 
cannot profit from a buoyant stock market. The 
finance committee has neither the legal nor the 
moral latitude to speeulate with trust funds. 

When inflation began to pinch, during the last 
war, the colleges developed organized alumni giv- 
ing, as a regular annual contribution to the current 
expenses of Alma Mater. But since Korea this thin 
line of defense has in general proved wholly inade- 
quate. Therefore the cooperative appeal to busi- 
ness was devised. Its potential was dramatized 
when Standard Oil of New -Jersey recently dis- 
tributed $450,000 to a selected list of colleges and 
universities, emphasizing that the grants are wholly 
unrestricted. 

General Klectric. General Foods and other 
great corporations gave similar munificent gifts 
they are oi course tax deductible—in 1 ?>■"'■! . And 
smaller donations, from hundreds of firms, are now 
flowing in to the business and education commit- 
tees. These, in turn, pass them nn to the individual 
colleges according to the agreed percentages. It 
looks like the answer (o the college president's 
prayer, but one must remember that something 
like a thousand of them are lining upon the receiv- 
ing end. Even half a million dollars melts away 
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■J in the heat of this Long 

B^3^^^P^2 ^2 division. 

Mw% 1 1 V Organized industrial 

■■■■■■■ giving comes in the nick 

of time for most of the 
colleges because their enrolment cum? is now turn- 
ing sharply up, as a result of the birth-rate increase 
that began in the late 30*5. Since charges are rare- 
ly high enough to cover board and tuition, addi- 
tional students point toward larger deficits. So 
campus administrators are eager to gather more 
luscious plums, like the Esso grant. And they are 
disturbed to find that the reception in some execu- 
tive suites falls short of cordial. This is not wholly 
due to a proper reluctance to hand out stockhold- 
ers' money on request. Some awkward questions 
about the nature of current instruction in the col- 
leges are also being asked. 

It Is to be expected that responsible businessmen 
will make inquiry in cases when? a college curricu- 
lum is clearly slanted toward the left, or where a 
socialistic professor habitually denounces the cap- 
italist system. The funds which the executive is 
asked to disburse arc not his personal property. 
And he would clearly violate his trust if he should 
subsidize a school which in effect teaches that gov- 
ernment should further harass or expropriate pri- 
vate industry. 

Therefore a certain pressure in behalf of the free 
enterprise system is being exerted on the colleges 
by the development of industrial giving. The col- 
lege president must take it seriously if a prospec- 
tive donor asks why his institution offers a course 
on social security, but none on the American Con- 
stitution. And even unrestricted gifts are unlikely 
to be diverted to the promotion of Marxist theory. 
Among the pink professors there is already some 
murmuring that this smacks of encroachment on 
"academic freedom." The verity of that phrase will 
have to be tested against the one which says that: 
"He who pays the piper, calls the tune." 

* * * 

The interest would be negative, if business mere- 
ly asked that grants to education should not be 
used to undermine its foundations. Fortunately, 
the new liaison between business and education is 
bringing a much more positive form of long-range 
cooperation, to the benefit of both. This springs 
from the fact that the engineering, technical and 
administrative problems of American industry arc 
now at least susceptible of solution. If a new for- 
mula is necessary to complete an industrial process, 
it is probable that the laboratories will in time 
provide it. If poor marketing methods or inefficient 
factory layout create obstacles, other forms of 
specialized research can be expected to clear the 
path. 

But in problems of personnel, and in the rela- 
tionship of a business to the community as a whole, 
there has been no such sure progress. And where 



solutions will not come out of test tubes, or oil 
drawing boards, mere technical efficiency some- 
times seems more of a handicap than an asset. 
Executives trained in schools of engineering and 
commerce admit that they lack the broad humani- 
tarian perspective necessary to envisage the prob- 
lems of society as a whole. While specialisation has 
been solving the internal difficulties of industry it 
has often unwittingly contributed to external diffi- 
culties. 

One illustration of the point is the increasing 
death toll taken by mechanically perfected auto- 
mobiles. 

• * 4 

It is more than possible that the way out of this 
type of dilemma is to be found under the elms of 
the liberal arts colleges. Certainly industry could 
logically seek for the solution of nontechnical 
problems in those places where men and women 
have for generations been trained not vocationally, 
but primarily as responsible citizens. 

A reasoned conviction that this may be the case 
has now led the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania to develop a very interesting plan of 
cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania. 
The idea is that the company will send its junior 
executives, at the age of 40 or thereabouts, back 
to the university for a year. But they will not take 
technical courses. The year out, prior to promo- 
tion to top executive posts, will be dedicated to 
refresher courses in subjects like literature, history, 
philosophy and political theory. 

Other great companies, like Sears Roebuck, are 
closely studying this cultural training program, 
and the idea is naturally arousing keen interest in 
academic circles. The traditional liberal arts cur- 
riculum will certainly need some revision if it is to 
be palatable to keen-minded adults who have been 
climbing the business Ladder lor a decade or more. 
But there is a precedent for this problem in that 
which the colleges solved successfully when they 
readmitted veterans with four or five years of war 
experience, often an highly responsible officers. 

This proposed utilization of liberal arts colleges 
for the broad cultural training of junior executives 
is still in the planning stage. Much spade work is 
still to be done. The experiment, however, is sure 
to be stimulated by the business and education 
committees, now firmly established. Originated to 
raise funds for the colleges, these committees are 
inevitably becoming more concerned with the 
broader issue of how the financial connection may 
become one of lasting and mutual benefit. 

The small colleges have collectively mode a great 
contribution to the growth of American civiliza- 
tion. The same can be said of big business. And 
while the discovery that each institution needs the 
support and cooperation of (he other is novel, it 
is not for that reason the less interesting both to 
the business and to the educational world. 
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Why a telegram 

makes your message very important 



YOUR message on a telegram stands out like a 
match in the dark* It says, "I'm important!" 
in a voice too urgent to be ignored. 

Note the "Reply by Wire"* It's a request that won't 
be m issed . . . won't be forgotten * • , when 2-way speed 
is a must. 

No wonder busy executives use telegrams to make 
sales, close deals, arrange appointments, submit 



prices and above all, to get facts straight . . . what- 
ever their type of business. 

Isn't it lime you made telegrams a habit? 




WESTERN UNION 



WESTERN 
UNION 



GET THE ANSWER . . . 
GET IT FASTER I 

Always oik for a reply by 
wif*. You g*l retegrophic 
spood both way*, 



Now, faster, more economical figuring 
\ jr with AUTOMATION 




Read what Business says about the 
New MONRO *MATJC Duplex Calculator 

Tho Mi^nllis in action in leading iii(3uslj i«-s, and lj l the* users 3 
own words, tin- Monro *M at ic Duplex is years ahead] 

From an electric utility : "Just whnt we needed 
far year a. ..save* hours/" 

u Grcal fur payroll _ impressed by its simplicity," 
says oil company, 

"Nothing like it for our type of figure work," 
frtmj foundry. 

'"Invaluable for accumulating results/* says bo* 
manufacturer. 

The JLhI is endless in praise of the new Monro* Mat ic 
DupJe*. Companies large and Amall find it gives them total 



automatic figuring! The Monro*Matic Duple* begins 
where other calculators leave off. It adds ax it multipiit-^. 
Adds «5 it divider And, all important, it stores those 
answers for your later use. No need to re-do the whole 
problem later, step by step. 

Yes, the Monro* Matic Duplex puIMhe modrni nutLirleof 
automation to work lor yuu. cuts through the toughest 
figuring work faster t more accurately, with fewer steps. 

Ask your Man from Monroe for the whole story. Have 
hint show you, on your own work, how the Monro* Matic 
[hi p lev reduces all figuring in feeding figures, pushing 
button*. Mot] roc Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey, Branches Everywhere. 



OPERATORS WHO KNOW, . . PBEFift 



MONROE 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 

BY EDWARD f, FOLLIARD 



A FAVORITE dream of politician* — especially 
of those whose ■ party holds I h* ■ Whir i ■ House 
— is of another "era of good feeling." 

Historians use this phrase to describe a period 
in the administration of President James Monroe. 
It evidently was a time of extraordinary harmony, 
The young republic was finally at peace, busi- 
ness was flourishing, and the future seemed bright. 
Partisanship had virtually disappeared. So well 
liked was Monroe that in 1820, when he ran for a 
second term, he carried all 24 states and receiver! 
all the electoral votes but on* 1 — and that one was 
cast against him so that Washington alone might 
have the honor ol unanimous election. 

There are times now when an onlooker hero 
begins to think that another era of good feeling 
may be with us. Then, upon reflection, he dis- 
misses the idea. He comes to realize that there art? 
too many difference boiling beneath the surf are. 
Loo many ambitious men maneuvering behind the 
scenes, even to entertain the thought. 

What we do have in Washington, though, is an 
era of good manners, politically speaking. The 
Democrats and Republicans are keen rivals, and 
their rivalry almost certainly will become intense 
fied as we get nearer to 1 However, a tourist 
would have had a hard time distinguishing be- 
tween the two as he looked down in the House 
chamber on Jan. 6. First there was the storm of 
applause from both sides of the aisle as President 
Eisenhower strode in to deliver his State of the 
Union message. Then came another happy and 
affectionate outburst as the Chief Executive 
turned around to felicitate the distinguished 
Democrat who was presiding. Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn. It was "Mr. Sam's" seventy-third birthday. 

Nobody expected this bubbling good will to last 
long. Still, it was something people wanted to 
cherish for the moment. It certainly must have 
impressed the diplomats who were in the chamber, 
including poker-faced Russian Ambassador Georgi 
N, Zarouhin. 

Generally speaking, American politics has been 
a pretty brutal business over the years. 

How long President Kiscnhower can escape the 
savage criticism that was the lot of most his 
predecessors is anybody's guess. His record in this 



respect after two years is truly remarkable. So far 
he has fared even better than our two greatest 
Chief Executives. George Washington complained 
that he was treated like a common pickpocket, 
and Abraham Lincoln had to endure such epithets 
as "baboon" and worse. 

w m m 

Former President Truman experienced one 
period when he was the toast of the land. How- 
ever, it lasted only six months, from the time he 
succeeded the fallen Roosevelt to mid -September, 
1945. I w T as one of the reporters who traveled 
around the country with him at the time, and I 
had never before seen such manifestations of good 
will among both Democrats and Republicans. 

That summer Mr. Truman's popularity graph 
in the Gallup Poll reached its zenith of 87 per 
cent. It remains a record to this day. higher than 
the 1 peaks reached by either President Roosevelt 
or President Eisenhower. There were several rea- 
sons for the Missourian s soaring stock. For one 
thing, Germany had been defeated and Japan was 
on the way down. But most of all it was because 
of Mt. Truman himself. 

People liked his modesty, his remark that when 
FDR died he felt like "the moon and all the stars 
and planets" had fallen on him. They liked the 
way he had grasped the helm, and they liked the 
friendly way he had treated Herbert Hoover and 
Alt Lanrlun 

All this t ime there was a great misapprehension 
about Mr. Truman, one for which he was in no 
way to blame. 

Newspaper commentators in those days specu- 
lated a good deal about his political orientation, 
Was he a "conservative/' a "liberal," or a "mid- 
dle-of-the-roader?" Usually people decided that 
he was what they wanted him to be, and this 
helped to swell his popularity. 

Finally, in September, Mr, Truman sent a mes- 
sage asking Congress to enact a long list of pro- 
posed New Deal reforms. The message shocked 
many of his admirers, but it shouldn't have. He 
had always been a New Dealer as a senator, and 
he was simply playing the game as he honestly 
felt ii <jughl to be played- asking a Demorralu 
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1 WW Congress to make good 

^^^^^^^^2 PS on ^ e promises made in 

Iwi I IV wSm Democratic 

■■■■■iBH platform. 

Anyway^ that was the 
beginning of the end of Mr. Truman's honeymoon. 
Hip ups and downs in the years that followed left 
him one of the most battle-scarred of all our Presi- 
dents. He rarely lost his good humor for long, 
however, and he took it for granted that the man 
in the White House was a natural target for po- 
litical fire. 

One Hay in early January, 19.52, at a news con- 
ference. Mr. Truman was asked about the Eisen- 
hower-for-President boom. He said he was fond 
of General Eisenhower, who was then assigned to 
NATO in Paris, and would not stand in his way 
if the General wanted to make a try for the White 
House. But he warned that if the famous soldier 
did get into the political arena he would have to 
brave "mud, rotten eggs and rotten tomatoes/' 

Well, it hasn't happened. At least, it hasn't 
happened on any sustained scale. 

From time to time, there comes a blast at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which leads one to think that 
American politics is getting hack to normal — that 
is to say, hack to the tradition of the rough and 
tumble. So it was in New Orleans when Paul M. 
Butler, newly elected chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, let fly at the soldier-states- 
man. Butler said that he lacked the capacity to 
govern and unite the American people — that it 
was becoming more apparent "that a military 
background is not a full and complete preparation 
for the Presidency." 

No outstanding leaders of the Democratic Party 
followed Chairman Butler's lead. Not only that T 
but some Democrats in Congress, talking to re- 
porters off the record, were critical of Butler. 
They thought he had shown a lack of political 
savvy. If President Eisenhower was to be criti- 
cized, they said, he ought to be criticized, not on 
the basis of his qualifications for the White 
House, but for his handling of specific issues. 



What is the answer to this situation? Why is it 
that many Democrats still consider it politically 
dangerous to make an all-out attack on the 
President? 

There are two answers, one having to do with 
an obvious fact and the other with a theory. 

The fact is, of course, that General Eisenhower 
still is enormously popular, not only with Republi- 
cans but with a good many Democrats and 
so-called independents. Moreover, many of his ad- 
mirers like to think that he is above polities. 
They continue to think of him as a hero who led 
an army of 3. 000, 000 to victory over the Germans 
in the West, a devout man, a man of prudence 
and integrity, who puts country before party. 



Feeling thus P they are pained when professional 
politicians aim their shafts at him. 

The theory has to do with the temper of the 
times. Those who hold it are convinced that the 
American people right now — many of them, at 
any rate — are antipolitieal. They believe that this 
was so in 1952, and that it had much to do with 
the nomination of two men like General Eisen- 
hower and Adlai Stevenson. 

In short, they believe that in 1952 the people 
wanted a breather from political warfare. 



W T alter Lippmann. an acute observer of the 
American scene, has written at some length about 
this. He pointed out last year that, in 1952, the 
people had for 20 years "more than enough up- 
heaval in their lives." 

"By 1952/' Lippmann wrote, "the time had 
come when more dynamism, more excitement and 
more frenzy, could only lead to catastrophe abroad 
and dissension at home. It had become impera- 
tive that this country collect itself, that it consoli- 
date itself, that it restore its confidence, that it 
find a way to quirt its lra\v<] nerves, 

Mr, Lippmann's point was that General Eisen- 
hower was elected to play a definite role, that of 
"restorer of order and peace after an age of vio- 
lence and faction." 

He contended that the President was out of 
character when he tried to play the role of a 
dynamic, progressive crusader, and he added: 

"He has not done well as a crusader, as a 
dynamic politician, as a partisan, or as a factional 
manipulator and appeaser. Had the country 
needed, had the country wanted, that kind of 
President, then Dwight Eisenhower ought not to 
be in the White House. . , . But on the other 
hand, ... the people do immediately rally to his 
support whenever, abroad or at home, he appears 
as the restorer of order and of peace." 

The fact remains that General Elsenhower not 
only is President of the United States but leader 
of the Republican Parly, and he takes this party 
leadership seriously. 

He no longer refers to himself as a political 
novice. Far from being repelled by the game, he 
appears to be taking a growing interest in it, and 
se ems to he getting more and more adept in its 
strategy and tactics. 

^ The feeling has been growing that General 
Eisenhower will throw his hat in the ring in '56 
and try for another term. However, when you try 
to get at the basis for this you get nowhere. The 
low-down on his intentions with respect to an- 
other term seems to be that there is no low-down. 

About one thing there is no mystery. Mrs. Ei- 
senhower wants her husband to quit after this 
term and settle down on their farm. That is not 
surprising. Nearly all First Ladies have wanted to 
get their men out of the White House. 
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345,000 

companies protect their employees with 




GENERAL MOTORS CONP. 

HANCOCK OIL COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP, 



HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THEM! 



LIGGETT t MYEflS TDflACCCI 
COMPANY 

NATIONAL TANK COMPANY 

ORIGINAL UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 



OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 

RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

THE NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 




Law in cotly low an udminixlrative ttverhead, a Blur Cr<M« plan can he 
easily arranged jor your com/wmy* 1 1 is the only targeted!* safeguard 
that ties benefit ft ta actual, current ft an pit a! charge* ta assure the reat- 
iatie help a itrk ci s accti and a ant. 



'1 J l.l i. i mi'.s Hiijji, hiifi'iiHiiriJji in in LL- 
MJ lion people — dramatic- proof thai 
it i]f\i\rr> r\tr.\ ^ ;i t in- in hospital tv 

iWWi protection. 

flffef tively mfrtx rompany aim*. 
The wfaHc kind nf protection Blue 
Cross fiives stimulate* emplnyee good 
nill. K.irln r than standard dollar 
;ilhm anrrs, thr Blue Cross nhjec(i\e is 
<o provide for the hospital care 
aeluully required hy llu- employer 
or his family. All ihe h:iMr ho-pilal 
services arf 1 pi) ill f»r<. plus many extras. 
PWAtj direct with ho spital)* Throu &l i 
its affiliation with ihe American Hos- 
pital Association, Blue Cro?* has a 
"partnership'* with local hospiliih. This 
unique relationship brings many ad- 
vantages lo those Blue Cross serves. 
M inimutrt detail ami man net 
p ru hlr mt f ar management are rf- 
fccteu\ An employee needing care 
dimply present* lo- Blue CronH nirrl a| 
Ihe ho? pit uL Blue Cross settles the hill* 



directly with ihe hospital. No claim* 
JitiiiH. follow nr paper ivork to add 
to company overhead. No investigation* 
or iiii.sunderslLiiidiiijc^ id mar good hill, 
Flexible fp fit any benefit prn pra m . 
Blue ( ]ross ran he intrprutfil into a I 
most any protection "package". It A-*, 
adds vu | ue to pension plans, because 
this protcrlion employees may keep 
■when they resign or relire. 
Monprofit mr-ati* imr t out. Every rent 
received hy BJue Cross, except for^md! 
operating r VpeOBe.H, is set aside In pay 



fur hospital rare, tor sueh rare l*frt 
year. Blue Cross paid a total of fj6S mil- 
lion dollars! All this is- po**ihlc hecause. 
Blur Crosi i- nonprofit* sponsored hy 
local lnj'ipir'--ruf ri L hospitals ami others 
xolrly .i» j pnhlic .service. 
For full comparative facts on how 
Blue Cross can five your company a 
more effective protect nm program, nm- 
(art the Blue Cros* Han in vnur ,irci. 
Or write Bine Cms* Commission, Dept. 
NB-2, 42,> N. Mirhipan Av<»nie. Chi- 
cafto 11, Illinoi». 
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NONPROFIT . . . NATIONWIDE. . . THE DHLT ORGANIZATION 
FOB PREPAYMENT DF HOSPITAL CANE OFFICIALLY 
B.PPHDVI0 ST THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

- fltor l.r«*i find ».Vflliljof 1t1iUf*r&\?i \Ur Imrrirrrn ftt'tjiiftii l«>ui-urfmi 
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Concerning Space 

New Remington Rand Kompakt Files 
can save up to 50% of your costly fil- 
ing floor space (S3.-S6. per sq. foot!) 
... give you an extra drawer in every file 
without adding to its overall height. 

The desk -height Kompakt file has 3 
letter or legal-size drawers instead of 2 
. , counter-height Kompakt has 4 instead 
of 3 drawers . . ; 5 -drawer Kompakt is no 
higher than the regular 4 -drawer file , , . 
6 -drawer Kompakt is comparable to a 
5 -drawer file! 

And Kumpakt - the file with ihe extra 
drawer - has smoother operation . . . 
modern streamlined appearance . . . 
greater strength, rigidity and durability! 

Write Remington Rand Inc., Room 
1 207, 3 I 5 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 




Mow, ££■! 10-pagc folder showing defatted dUttframs of t;.vj c c - utrin^a. Ask (or KQSfPJKT LBVtfil. ^0 
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NEW TRUST-BUSTING 
CYCLE BEGINS 



By THIS COFFIN 





Administration 
studies of the merger 
trend and Investigations 
by Congress may produce 
Important changes in 
the antitrust laws 



A HUNT for monopoly will he taunt-tied from both 
ends of Constitution Avenue in Washington this year. 
The hubbub may even drown out the debates on 
foreign policy and the hue and cry over loyalty. 

This r>iTiph:isis on trust-busting was predicted some- 
time ago whe n Attorney General Herbert BrnwiiE'll. 
Jr., raid hin third year in ofline would -stress antitrust 
work. To prove the point, his National Committee to 
Study Antitrust Laws will lay on the table a sweeping 
new look Hit monopoly problems in a matter of days. 
And, three blocks down (he strwt, the Federal Trade 
(Commission will release a monumental study of 
mergers. 

Within the Justice Department. Stanley N Harris, 
head of the Antitrust Divj.stnn, believes the time has 
DOOM for the government to peer into the complex 
competitive field of auto manufacturing. 

On Capitol Hill, the Democratic majority is sharp- 
ening its knives for a series of investigations of 
monopoly and government antitrust enforcement. 
Congressional committer will take a nharp look at the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission* Federal 
Fewer Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. They will study the effect of 
tax laws on mergers, and look for signs of monopoly in 
utilities, atomic energy, food processing. Farm ma- 



chinery, the stock and bond markets, communica- 
tions, commercial aviation. ;mrt novernmenl contracts, 
among others, 

So far, none of the investigating committees has 
seriously discussed the possible application of anti- 
trust laws to labor unions. 

Only the old-timers realize it, but one of the most 
powerful figures in Congress. Speaker Sum Ray burn, 
is himself a noted trust-buster. His campaign biog- 
raphy notes. "Mr liny burn was the first man in his- 
tory to attack and break up the giant holding 
companies in New York. ('Imago and listen that 
were sucking the lift 1 blood out of the stockholders 
;ind charging unreasonable rates. . . 

Speaker Ray bum, Mr. Brownell, Sen. Estes Ke* 
fauver of Tennessee, Dan T Smith, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Howrey of the FTC, agree on one point: 
This is the third great merger period of American 
history. The first was the era of the big trusts in the 
JSSO's after the Civil War. The next grrat merger 
wave was in the late 1920V The current one began in 
1951. Statistics collected by the FTC show mergers 
increased from 200 in 1950 to 703 in 1951, 822 in 
1952 and 793 in 1953- 

But the two ends of Constitution Avenue disagree 
sharply on what all this means. 

On Capitol Hill r such investigators as Sen. Joseph 
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S e n a t or Kef au ve r says b i g At to r n e y Gene r a I B rown e 1 1 



issue right now is concen- 
tration of economic influ- 
ence . . . unless checked, 
this will cause distress 



feels control over busi- 
ness should be middle-of- 
the-road, aimed at elimi- 
nating bad practices 



Committee Counsel Davis 
warns corporations 
have grown so big that the 
government cannot en- 
force laws against them 



f 1 . O'Mahoney, chairman of the famous Temporary 
National Economic ('oiniiiitlir of ihe "HYx. and Sena 
tor Kefauver fear monopolies are growing so powerful 
that government cannot prevent them from crushing 
small businesses, throwing millions out of jobs, and 
causing inflation. 

A dm in 1st rat ion officials, in general, are more re- 
lied. They find a good deal of evidence that this 
merger muvwriftit has no relation to the earlier ones 
They believe that today's mergers art- primarily be 
tween smaller companies to strengthen their competi- 
tive position and erHeiency. Also, they feel that it is 
unfair to say that bigness, of itself, reduces competi- 
tion and raises prices. 

Why then is there such amazing interest in monop- 
oly Mrf-hy'. 5 

There art* four reasons. 

Kirst is a fear spreading to Washington from Mmn 
Street For the future of nns.-j 1 1 business. 

The Small Business Administration's second .semi- 
annual report says soberly: ' During recent months, 
it has become apparent that WTwH business in minor 
tant industries is not faring well. The merger move- 
ment today is due in part to steady deterioration of 
the financial position of small independent firms. 
Mergers in the textile industry. Uir example, have 
tieen promoted by inability of small companies to 
show a profit. . . . Inflation has raised tremendously 
the amount of money required to do business. Distri- 
bution and research costs today are so heavy that 
small firms have difficulty in keeping up with the race. 
Further, diversification has become epidemic in 
American industry. Large concerns are aggressively 
seeking to manufacture and market additional prod 
ucts so that there are few lines which are now the 
exclusive province of small firms." 

The SUA also reported thai -hue the end Of tin- 
Korean war earnings after taxes of smaJl business 
manufacturers have dropped sharply. 
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This situation has brought complaints to every 
congressman and murmurs of unrest to the national 
headquarters of both political parties. 

Second reason for interest in business investiga- 
tions is the amazing woy the Dixon Yates matter 
caught the public imagination. Hearings on Dixon- 
Yates were held by the Senate Antimonopoly Com- 
mittee headed by the insurgent Republican, Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer, of North Dakota. 

Senator Kefauver, who will he chairman of the 
committee in the Democratic Congress, says the 
monopoly aspects of the Dixon- Yates contract were 
three-fold He alleged the contract was obtained on a 
non-competitive basis, that Dixon- Yates created a 
giant holding company front two other holding com- 
panies. Middle South Utilities and Southern Com 
panics, and that il was seeking to dominate the utilit> 
field in the Southeast by eliminating the TV A yard- 
stick and competition from municipal utility and 
rural co-ops. 

The guiding, if not goading, spirit behind the 
linger Committee i.s Sidney M. Davis, the commit 
tee counsel. 

This 37-year-old lawyer is a protege of Justice 
Hugo Black, Judge Jerome Frank. Robert Hutching 
and Thurtmm Arnold. After serving under these eon 
sptcuoiis liberals, Mr. Davis wont to a New York law 
firm with a large corporate business and won a name 
as ;.i brilliant (rial lawyer. 

It was bis handling of witness** that turned .1 dull 
and complex debate between private and public pow- 
er advocates into an exciting melodrama, 

Mr Davis is by conviction and training a tnisl 
buster and makes no bones about it. He said: "We 
have ■ double government; a political government 
and an invisible private government I Would call an 
'oligopoly,' that is, several corporations dominating a 
major field. M any of these 0 > 1 1 » . 1 : 1 J low have grown 
beyond the size barrier. They are so colossal and 
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Speaker Ray burn led at- Antitrust Chief Barnes 
tack on giant holding views bigness itself as im- 
companies which he felt material, prefers settle- 
were "sucking: the life blood ments (like that with 



FTC Chairman Howrey 
says we need standards to 
find out when mergers are 
had; says some of them 



out of stockholders" 



Eastman Kodak Company > improve competition 



powerful the government cannot enforce* its laws 
against, them. Today, mergers in the 20 largest indus- 
tries are going on at an amazing rate." 

Third reason for interest in mono|»olies is politics. 
Congressional Democrats are frankly searching for a 
weapon to turn public attention away from the "20 
years of treason" cry and to show a strong link be- 
tween the Administration and "big business/' The 
forthcoming investigations were discussed behind 
closed doors with Democratic National Chairman 
Stephen Mitihrll and his successor, Paul Butler. The 
Drmoeraiic National Commit (ee Ha* one of the best 
files on monopoly outside the Justice Department. 
The Republican Administration* for it* part, i^ out to 
show it has done a better job of trust-busting than 
previous Democratic Administrations. Both the 
Justice Department and FTC have figures that tend 
to show that they have follow^:! mure vigorous pol- 
icy against monopoly and unfair business practices 
than did the Truman Administration. 

Fourth reason is the rotation of a cycJe in history. 
This is an outgrowth of the traditional American dis 
like of absentee control whether it be from London, 
Wall Street, Washington or Moscow. Regularly, this 
ij.-hki- In- ii- - public attack on radicals "(he "wob- 
blies," socialists, communists! and, when this begins 
to wear out, on big business. The last outcry against 
big business was in the late '20's, and early '3U"s and 
ushered in On- New Deal The Nye Committee in- 
vestigation of munitions makers iurnnl into a thun 
dc ious assault on business combines and gave an am- 
bitious young man named Alger Hiss his start. At 
the same period, Representative Ray burn and Ala- 
bama's Senator Hugo Black investigated the utilities 
with Samuel Insull as the villain. The TNEC's long 
study of monopoly became a Cover anient Printing 
Office best seller and is used in colleges today. 

One of the barbed issues in today's debate is the 
Administration s antitrust enforcement policy Sena- 



tor O'Mahoney told Nation's Business: "There is a 
danger that government agencies will take over legis 
lative power and undermine Congress' own rules for 
anti monopoly. This was true in Dixon- Yates." 

Attorney General Brownell gave this clue to his 
policy: "I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
this t-ontm] {'over business) should be in keeping 
with a middle-of-the-road political philosophy, and 
aimed primarily at the elimination of predatory 
practices." 

He drew up 11 points to be "considered and 
weighed" before the Government takes action againsl 
a merger or acquisition. They are: 

I, The location, physical and financial size, past 
acquisitions, products and activities of the combining 
companies, individually and together; 

2 Structure and size of the industry in terms of 
production and capacity; 

.'.! Relative position of the two companies in tile 
industry; 

4. Ease of entry into the industry; 

5. Number of companies in the industry together 
with their sizes and relative standing in sales and 
total assets; 

6. Sales and like factors of the two companies and 
their competitors in definable market areas; 

7. Whether the industry is infant, dynamic or on 
the want 1 ; 

8. Effect of the merger on sources of raw materials 
and distribution; 

9. Whether the merger will reduce competition sig- 
nificantly; 

H>, Whether the acquisition will increase the size 
of the purchaser and give it a substantial advantage 
over its competitors, and 

II. Whether relationships belwtvn the pun-baser 
and other companies, as a result of the merger, will 
lessen competition; 

Judge Barnes put the ■ Continued on page 68) 
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here's how to 

TRAIN YOUR OWN 
INVENTORS 



By RICHARD GEHMAN 




CUV 4IL I CTTE-BKACKMAN *»»OC I A.TI 



Any business can use the techniques General 
Electric has evolved to train creative thinkers 



IF THE main objectives of Ameri- 
can technology today are to advance 
rmr national stun third of Jivinp and 
beat the communists, then it follows 
lhat our major need is new ideas, 
ni'W inventions, new prot ess*«s, new 
devices and new concepts. Develop- 
ment and advancement demand 
creativenfifis. 

Until recently we have generally 
assumed that creativity was born in 
individuals. Today we know that 
quality ran lie not merely stimu- 
lated but actually taught. 

One man, Alex K Osborn. and one 
company. General Electric, already 
have demonstrated this. They have 
demonstrated further that any kind 



of organization can adapt the Utsic 
principles of "applied imagination,' 1 
as Mr, Owborn calls it, to its own 

needs. 

A manufacturing empire like 
I Jcncrn] K lee trio erm use them, and 
so can a hardware store proprietor 
or q plumber, So can a life in- 
surance company. 

A J] lhat is really necessary is to 
show the individual citizen or the 
worker how to fulfill his dream of 
using his imagination for profit or 
satisfaction. 

The fac t is that .niulnir inventors 
and idea men are almost as numer- 
ous as Scrabble players Alex F. 
Osl>orn is convinced that imagina- 



linn ]■, ay ii.i ii - 1 1 a part of mm is 
menial ecjuipmeiit as memory, but 
most men need to be trained tci use 
it properly. 

There would be even more ama- 
teur inventors if ways in which the 
inventive attitude could be taught 
were widely used. 

There are such ways, but they are 
not available through the existing 
educational system Schools dis- 
pense facts, not wisdom. This char 
acteristie of schools has put the 
question of teaching people to use 
their imaginations in new, produc- 
tive channels up to industry, Cien- 
era! Electric, with headquarters in 
Schenectady. N. V.. pioneered in 
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accepting this challenge. A ''School 
for ' Inventors" has been operating 
under the company's auspices for 
17 years. The results have been 
astonishing fcP the layman and high- 
]y satisfactory to the company. 

General Electric itself does not 
like U> refer to ite program as a 
School for Inventors, principally 
because the phrase is inexact. 

4 'What we have done/' a spokes- 
man says, "is institute a creative 
program for men interested in dc 
sign and engineering." 

According to Charles Frank Hix, 
Jr.. who became supervisor of the 
program in 1953, the present system 
of courses grew out of ideas devel- 



oped between 1925 and 193fi. At 
that time some General Electric 
engineers hficame convinced that 
the educational system, in and out 
of industry, was not producing the 
creative talent m«cdod to keep our 
standard of living advancing at a 
desirable rate. Promising young 
men who came to work at GE were 
handed over to the older scientists 
;md engineers I" -*'rvf> a ppren lice- 
ships. This system worked well for 
some and poorly for others. Un- 
questionably many potential talents 
were lost for various reasons: per- 
sonality conflicts, stimulation in 
wrong directions, lack of confidence 
in their own ideas, and so on. 
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Roy C Muir, then (he company's 
chief engineer, held a number of 
conferences with his associates and 
with topnotch inventors, among 
them Chester Hall, who held more 
than 600 patents. As a result of 
their discussions, the company set 
up an ;idv:»n< <>d course in medium- 
cal design which, in 1937, became 
the Creative Engineering Program 
under the direction of A. R. Steven- 
son, Jr. The purpose was to make 
engineer-; more productive, bid de- 
sign still was predominant in their 
thinking. 

Some hroader concept was 
needed, the directors felt. At the 
close of the .second class's train- 
ing, the objective was enlarged 
to include the enliiv chain of events 
leading from the first recognition of 
need for a device to do a certain 
job to conception of the device 
through its design, to rnannfac tur 
ing, find to delivery to the customer. 
This allowed the company to admit 
engineers who have interests in elec- 
tronics. 

In most simplified form the vari- 
ous subjects covered in the courses 
are these - 

First the trainee* are encouraged 
to develop an understanding of 

"engineering philosophy." This is 
done in two ways: hy making them 
familiar with mechanics, electricity, 
magnetism, and materials, and by 
encouraging them to think uboul 
needs in new ways which at first 
may seem outrageous. 

As tin- instructors see it. there arc 
two ways to so Eve a problem: analy- 
sis and synthesis, The analytical 
approach examining each aspect 
step- by-step— is taught in schools. 
This method rarely leads to crea- 
tion. Synthesis may be defined as a 
solution that is based on hunch or 
intuition. 

The courses encourage the stu- 
dents to give their "hunches" full 
play. To give their minds exercise, 
problems are thrown at them con- 
stantly For example, one day an 
instructor may hold up a brick, or a 
tin can. 

"How many different uses can 
you think up for these objects?" he 
will inquire. 

A class may devise as many as 60 
unconventional uses in a matter of 
15 minutes, 

After such exercises in general 
stimulation,, the trainees go on to 
more specific problems. A research 
man from one section of the com- 
pany may come in and say that the 
counting equipment used to run 
tests in his department is wearing 
out before the devices being tested. 
He needs a counter that will last, 
and the students will set to work to 
devise one. (This problem was 
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Engineering student David Purdy, left y explains a point 




in one of GE's no-ideas- oar red sessions. Class over,, he 




checks radar l ilt mechanism designed by other trainees 
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solved, by the way. ) Or another de- 
partment may need a device to 
make automatic the assembly opera- 
tion on a thermostat (This one 
was solved, too. > 

The problems have been widely 
diversified hut not all of them have 
dealt with devices useful only lo tin* 
Company. Consumer products have 
been perfected. A clock that resets 
itself and a mobile dishwasher are 
two items currently on the market 
whieh were devised by students. 

The number of patents (hat have 
con tt * on I of the i (nurses is rcm.uk- 
able. More than 335 men, ranging 
in jitff between 2n and !jn. and ;w< \- 
aging 24 or haw been trained. 
Over a ten -year period an average 
of 2.5 patents per trainee has been 
the result. Trainees are paid for 
their patents, in shares of company 
stock. 

Because the idea has worked so 
Well for General E lee trie, many 
other companies have become inter- 
ested. In the pasl (wo years more 
than 3(J firms have sent observers to 
Schenectady, It is not inconceiv- 
able Unit before too long the "In- 
ventory.' School" may In* as familiar 
a part of company organization as 
the research department. 

One of the first questions ob- 
servers risk is. "What text do you 
use?" General Electric has no set 
text; the courses are operated with 
a numher of reference works. The 
exact principles of training for crea- 
tion cannot be set down. But there 
is a book, "Applied linaginalion: 
Principles and Procedures of Crea- 
tivo Thinking," which come* as dense 
to being a text .-is a lunik can get 

Mr. Osborn, its author, is a 65- 
year-old college professor turrnsl 
advertising man turned professor 
again. He was a cofounder of the 
advertising firm of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. All his life,, 
he says, ideas anil their creation 
have been his hobby. 

Just about the time the General 
Electric program was getting under- 
way in the earJy '40's, Mr. Osborn 
was becoming concerned over the 
fact that so few of his employes and 
associates were in; iking the most of 
their creative power He wrote two 
l>ooks, "Your Creative Tower" and 
"Wake Up Your Mind " In the 
course of his research he learned 
that there was only one college-level 
program in creative thought— that 
offered by Robert Crawford at the 
University of Nebraska. Mr. Os- 
horn reasoned (hal Ihere would lie 
more courses if there were a guide. 
He therefore wrote "Applied Im 
agirudion" and began pulling its 
tenets into practice. 

Creative thought can be de- 
; ■ f 'ttfttinin't! on f.xif*f 300- 
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HOW LEASE-PURCHASE WORKS 
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Typical of structures to be erected under 
I ease -purchase are, above, U. S, Court 
House, Nashville, Tenrt, and, below, 
Bureau of Standards office. Boulder, 

Goto. These were built under old system. 

o 



4 lease-purchase projects will be de- 
veloped by General Services, Post Office, 
screened by Budget, OK f d by Congress, 

4 private local architects and engi- 
neers on nearly all proji rts trill he respon- 
sible for building design, engineering. 

4 PRIVATE BUILDERS WtU f rert buUdtngs 
tcith construction financed by banks, 
insurance companies, other investors. 

4 LOCAL TAXES will rfutfiuue to he paid 
on the buildings as private property until 
the government has paid off mortgage. 

4 GOVERNMENT trill mttkt rrgahsr pay- 
men ts on priurifKtl pi tts in t< rest— just like 
a home buyer— during life of contract 




0 





The 35 proposed projeda are only a tiny part of 
the federal building backlog of mom than 5,000 proj- 
ects with a tola! estimate cost of about $2,^)0,000,000. 
But the program is still experimental; Administra- 
tion officials admit they consider it only the begin- 
ning. They plan to seek a sizable increase neat year 
and the years after that Even the $30,000,000 con- 
struction limit imposed for the current year, how 
ever, would mean close to a Hjuai'tcr of a billion 
dollars 1 worth of new construction if extended over 
the remaining two years of the program. 

Moreover, should there be a sudden and urgent 
need for large-scale federal pump- priming, the pro- 
gram could swiftly be stepped up to truly massive 
proportions by Congress find the Administration, 

Public Buildings Commissioner Peter A, Strobel 
has worked out a seven-step outline of how lease- 
purchase works: 

1. (J HA and ifu' Post Office Department develop 
projects based on their "urgent, permanent space 
requirements." The government's temporary space 
needs si ill will be rented, and Ions range require- 
ments not considered urgent will await congressional 
appropriations for government construction. 

2. Projects selected for J ease- purchase are screened 
by the Bureau of the Budget and then sent to the 
Senate and House Committees on Public Works, 
which must approve before contracts can be let. 

3. Though some existing buildings may be ac- 



quired under lease purchase, the intent is 1o concen- 
r 1/ ili- on construction of nm buftdJngS, Plans are 
drawn in nearly all eases by private mvhiteets and 
engineers located in the areas where the projects are 
to l*> built 

4. Bids are invited on construe lion and on financ- 
ing Under lease-purchase contracts rvf from 1cu Jo 
25 years. The government is still trying to work out 
just how the bidding on these two elements of a 
project — the construction and the financing is Ut he 
synchronized. 

"i Construction is on government owner! land ;nnl 
under government supervision. 

6. As soon as construction is completed, the gov- 
ernment occupies the building and immediately be- 
gins making its regular instalment payments. These 
include reimbursement to the owner for taxes, in- 
surance and other related charges. The government 
also takes over the operation and maintenance of the 
building, 

7. At the end of the leaser purchase period, the gov- 
ernment takes full title to the building. Until then, 
it is considered private property and remains on local 
tax rolls. After the government takes title however, 
state and local taxes can no longer be assessed, 

The lease-purchase program did not get through 
Congress without a struggle, and the promised at- 
tempt to expand it will likely have rough going on 
Capitol HBI (Continued on page 99 > 
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RED ROCKET 
KNOW- HOW 
MATCHES OURS 
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The United States is making progress in the field of rocket 
propulsion but badly needs additional engineers and scientists, 
says Dr. Richard W. Porter, new president of the American 
Rocket Society and general manager of the General Electric 
Company's guided missiles division, in this exclusive interview 



We hear a let about military 
r&ckets Are we really mak- 
ing progress? 

Tlif United Stales has made great 
advances ill the field of rocket pro- 
pulsion in the past decade. Whether 
AtM advances have been sufficient 
from the military point of view re- 
mains (o .seen. 1 believe i-urrpul 
progress is remarkably Rood in view 
of the money he jug spent. 

In what areas, if any, do we lag? 

It appears to me that, in the past 
at least, we have failed to do the 
thorough job of qualification testing 
on rocket engines that we have 
found necessary on other types of 
engines. I believe this is being 
remedied rapidly Kefiahilit.V is our 
moat important problem today. 

What has rocket and guided mis- 
sile development cost this nation? 

It is not possible for me to gi% r e 
you an accurate figure on the basis 
of the unclassified data to which f 
have access. 

[Editor's Note; Last Dec 1 Maj. 
Gen. L. E. Simon, chief of research 
and development in the office of the 
Army Chief of Ordnance told a 
New York meeting of the American 
Ordnance Association that this 
country's guided missiles program 
Li has cost in the order of a hi 1 1 ion 
dollars and ten years' effort and is 
just hit Linn il- si r ide in producing 
concrete results." | 

Is the Soviet Union making more 
rapid progress than the United 
States in the development of 
rocket; and guided missiles? 

I certainly hope not! However, 
in the absence of precise informa- 
tion, I believe we .should assume 
their progress to be at least com- 
parable with ours, 

Does the evidence indicate that 
the Russians now have long-dis- 
tance rockets capable of delivering 
nuclear warheads? 

The Soviet Union has n -sources 
which make it technologically capa- 
ble of developing intercontinental 
rocket- propel led missiles with rea- 
sonable rapidity, Of course, Rus- 
sia's iMitentia! capability in the field 



of nuclear weapons is well known, 
Whether the Soviet has such weap- 
on systems ready for use, I do not 
know 

Do you believe that the United 
States government should spur 
plans to develop and launch a 
space satellite? 

I believe that the United States 
should develop and launch an un- 
manned satellite vehicle for scien- 
tific purposes aft soon as practicable 
without intiiToring with the de- 
velopment and manufacture of 
urgently needed weapons for our 
national defense. 

Whnt would be Ihe value and pur- 
pose of such a vehicle? 

One purpose would he to c onduct 
scientific experiments of the same 
general nature as have been con- 
ducted on V-2's, Vikings, Aernhees, 
and other high altitude vehicles, 
but requiring greater time and 
higher altitudes Another purpose 
would lie to find out whether such a 
vehicle could accomplish any com- 
mercially useful J.jsks in a practi- 
cal, economic manner. The Ameri- 
can Rocket Society has recently 
proposed that the National Science 
Foundation should explore in some 
detail the possible use.-: of such a 
vehicle, in order that a firm base 
may be established for specifying 
size and weight of pay load and 
other important rtirwiderations. 

I sincerely hope the Foundation 
will h:ivc public support in obtain- 
ing from Congress the rather modest 
funds needed for this work. The 
cost to develop and fiy an u li- 
ma lined satellite s r ehicle can be 
estimated ai any tiling from a few 
million dollars to a few hundred 
million dollars depending on the re- 
quired pay load, accuracy of orbit, 
altitude, date of accomplishment 
and so on, and on the possibility of 
using military developments and 
possibly even military hardware. 

How would the space satellite 
operate? 

The space station or unmanned 
satellite would revolve around the 
earth at a speed such that its cen- 
trifugal forte would be just equal to 



the pull of gravity. If it were at 
least 31 X> or 44 X) miles above the 
earth's surface, atmospheric drag 
would be negligible so the vehicle, 
once established in this orbit, would 
continue to circle almost indefinitely 
without additional propulsion. 

What are the problems to 
be surmounted? 

The principal problems are of an 
engineering nature, involving the 
design of large rocket engines, light- 
weight structures and tanks, means 
of progressively dropping off tanks 
and rocket engines as the fuel is 
expended, providing adequate guid- 
ance and communication within 
very small space and weight limita 
tions, and, of course, making sure 
that all of the parts have nearly 
perfect reliability. 

Do we have any way of knowing 
whether the Russians have already 
launched a space station of this 

kind? 

The Soviets would presumably 
use some form of radio communi- 
cation with a satellite vehicle if 
they Were to launch one. ] suppose 
we could listen in and at least de- 
tect its presence in this way. High- 
power telescopes, oriented in the 
right way at ihe righl time of day 
could also possibly detect such a ve- 
hicle. Certain types of radar might 
even be able to track a close-in 
satellite. 

How many bases in the United 
States are engaged in rocket and 
guided missile work? 

The government operates four 
major proving grounds. In addi 
tion, there are several government 
laboratories anil arsenals, several 
non profit laf>oratories operated for 
the government by educational in- 
stitutions,, and many industrial or 
ganizations, covering most of the 
aircraft, automotive, and electrical 
industries, 

How many ex-Nazi rocket 
scientists are helping us? 

I know of several huodred fier- 
man nationals who have come to 
this country since the war who are 

{Continued on page 78 J 
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44 million more 



THE more than 4,000,000 babies to be burn in the 
United States this year will celebrate their twentieth 
birthdays in a country with 44,000,000 more people 
than there are now. 

By 1975 this year's haby crop should know the 
answers to questions being asked by today's econo- 
mists-questions like this; What wil] this tremendous 
population .surge mean to our sehool system, to our 
labor force, our armed services, our construction in- 
dustry and our constantly (hanging consumer 
markets? 

Here's what today's economists have to go on: 

The Census Bureau recently published forecasts 
showing population to 197i"j under various assump- 
tions of fertility. Estimating population aged 20 and 
over in 1975 is not too difficult. Mortality rates and 
their trends are known and can be projected with 
reasonable accuracy barring epidemic or catastrophe. 
Estimating future births, however, is risky. In 1915. 
there were 30 births per 1,000 total population. This 
ratio declined steadily, reaching 18 in 1933 and re- 
maining at this level during the 30's. The rate rose 
to 20 per 1,000 in 194 1 and has leveled off at about 
25 births per 1,000 since 1946. 

If the birth rate remains at 25 there will be some 
5,500.000 births in 1975 and a total population of 
about 220.000,000. If the rate drops hack to 17 the 
1975 births will number 3,400,000 and total popula- 
tion will be about 200,000.000. Assuming a medium 
estimate with perhaps 3,600.000 births in 1975, our 
population will be about 207,000,000. 

This increase of 44,000,000 is more than the present 
combined population of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, lh** District of Columbia, 
Connecticut. Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine, 

Elementary schools are for the most part jammed 
to capacity. In 1940 there were 22,000,000 children 





School enrolment— as a result of huge baby 
crops— will make substantial gains. Proportionate 
number of teachers will show decline 



Our country's population is zooming upward, 
providing not only a larger market, but one 
accustomed to ever higher standards of living 

aged five through 14. This age group is expected to 
number 36,000,000 by I960 and remain at that level 
through 1975. 

Young people 15 through 19 numbered 12 300,000 
in 1940 and will increase U> 13,400,000 in 1960 and 
17,600,000 in 1975, indicating that high school en 
rolment, now at about 8,000,000, will rise to 9,000,000 
in 1960 and about 12,000,000 in 1975. 

Current college enrolment totals about 2,500,000, 
slightly more than 25 per cent of the 9 r 000,000 young 
people of college age. By 1975 there will be more than 
15,000,000 college-age youth, and the proportion at- 
tending college is likely to increase because of greater 
demand for college- graduatts by busings and in- 
dustry, rising income levels and a larger proportion 
of college-trained parents. 

Building more classrooms is a relatively minor 
part of this growing problem. Schools can be con- 
structed in two years or less: simple building ma- 
terials are available. But it takes four years to tram 
an elementary or high school teacher and seven or 
eight years j<> train a college professor. Last year 
45,000 college students completed requirements for 
elementary school teaching, a seven per cent drop 
from 1953. In 1940, college graduates prepared to 
teach in high schools totaled 87,000. 

Within four years the figure had dropped to 51,000, 
down 41 per cent. 

Military manpower, the nation's labor force, its 
agriculture, construction and consumer goods in 
dustries likewise face similar and equally challenging 
prohlems as a rnsult of increasing numbers of people. 

With partial mobilization, military manpower de- 
pends largely on 19- year-olds for replacements as 
enlistments expire, This year slightly more than 1,- 
(X)0,000 young men will reach 19; in I960 they will 
numher about 1,200,000. in ]9f>fi jilioiil 1.500.000 and 
in 1975 almost 2,000,000. During World War II 19- 
y ear-olds averaged about 1,200,000 each year, a level 
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Americans in 1975 



48 MILLION 


60 MILLION 




HOUSEHOLDS 




PU 

IEi£SI 


NOW 


in 1975 



Formation of new households, which means big 
new markets for homes, food, durable goods, is 
expected to gain at least 25% in the next 20 pears 



which will be exceeded tay 50 per cent 20 yearn from 
now. 

Wilh full mobilization, military di mand.H are met 
chiefly from the 19 to 29 age group, which now totals 
slightly more than 12,000,000 and is expected to in- 
crease to 20,000,000 by 1975- also 50 per cent above 
Ihe World War II level. 

Our 1975 labor force, too, depends upon a multi- 
tude of varying factors. The population aged 25 to 
64 is expected to increase more slowly than total 
population— which will make increased productivity 
necessary to maintain or improve our standard of liv- 
ing. The expected growth in college enrolment 
means, in turn, fewer young people in the labor force, 
while increasing financial independence will remove 
many older persons an well. Any increase in milium 
mobilization likewise will rlin«etly affect the labor 
force. Tn kike up sontE" of the gap between priwlm 
iivity and population, it's expected 1 M . a 1 more women 
are likely to Mite? the labor force than now work. 

In 1954, 6,500,000 ]>ersons were employed in agri- 
culture, each produc ing food and fiber for 25 addi- 
tional persons in the population. If agricultural em- 
ployment remains at that figure, each farmer must 
produce enough for 32 persons by 1975. If farm em- 
ployment continues to decline, as it hra* fnr the pusl 
two denudes. perhaps reaching a mere 5.(HH.i,iHK) tay 
1 97."k each fanner then must province for 40 persons. 
W T ith a dwindling supply of land, the.se K"als c-.-m }«■ 
met only tay vastly increased meclvmi nation :uid more 
intensive application of agricultural science, which, 
in turn, means a .stepped-up capital investment pro- 
gram for agric ulture. 

We now have 48,000,000 households in the United 
States. These will increase to £2,000,000 by I960 and 
to 60,000,000 by 1975— an increase in family forma- 
tion whirh will require at least filXUXXl new houses 
each year. With replacement of obsolete homes, ihe 



HH ord 1.400,000 starts in 1950 may become Common- 
place. Evidence piles up, too, that the average family 
is becoming larger and that many two-bedroom post- 
war homes are becoming too small for the average 
family. 

In other construction areas, technological advances 
will require new and costlier factories with increased 
per-worker investment. 

Plans for a multihillion dollar highway renovation 
program just scratch the surface of future construc- 
tion activity, which embraces billions of dollars' 
worth of buildings for education. hospiL-ds. public 
utilities— if the needs of 1975 are, at least partially, 
to be met in advance. 

The manufacturing pattern of consumer goods in- 
dustries unquestionably will be affected by the in- 
creased number of people aged 65 and over, who will 
have greatly improved incomes deriving from in- 
creased social security coverage and more liberal pen- 
sion programs. These oldsters will comprise ten per 
cent of the population in 1975. At the other end ol 
the scale, there is no doubt that the continued baby 
boom likewise will have a profound influence on the 
consumer goods pattern More households and grow- 
ing replacement markets will be reflected in increased 
activity in automobile, durable goods, television and 
other consumer industrial production. 

H.iek of all this, 1<x>. research departments of in- 
dustries large and small are busy creating new prod- 
ucts, new methods of production, and new and im 
proved services. 

Not only will tt day's production facilities be called 
upon to expand, hut entire new industries will spring 
up within the next few years 

These are some of the challenging problems this 
year's babies will face— when 44,000,000 more Amcri 
cans are clamoring for goods and services and a still 
higher standard of living in 1975 —Fred D. Lindsey 



Each person now 
employed in agriculture 
produces food for 

25 PERSONS 
1 '"lnf*»i*iJA* 


In 1975 each person 
employed in agriculture 
must produce food for 

40 PERSONS 
J 1 HI******** 
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Farmers face big production problems in years 
ahead. With more mouths to feed and fewer farm 
workers, output must be nearly doubled by 1975 
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Better 

government 

for 

less cost 



Giant computers already have 
speeded up such government jobs 
as bid selection and the tabulation 
of Census data. Tomorrow's 
electronic machines will do much 
more: streamline the Patent 
Office, process postal money 
orders, even forecast the weather 

By JERRY and ELECTA T. KLUTTZ 



THE ELECTRONIC scientist has taken aim at the 
federal government. He is convinced that he can re- 
verse its natural disposition to grow in size and ixist, 
and at the same time make it more efficient, 

Kiev ironies is approaching this formidable task 
from various directions — improving weather forecast- 
ing for the Weather Bureau, helping the Forest 
Service keep track of timber resources* storing Air 
Koicc st*: rets hut one of the major objectives is to 
pet government paper work and records down to 
manageable size. A quick glance shows the need for 
such a program; 

► 1. Approximately 800,000 of the 2,300,000 federal 
employes create and maintain records at a cost of 
about $4,000<000,000 annually. 

► 2. The government now has enough records to fill 
seven and one- ha If buildings the size of the Pentagon. 
* 3. Enough new records will be created this year to 
fill another Pentagon. 

This is a formidable challenge bui (he electronic 



:i8 
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In the past, using conventional accounting and sorting machines. Census Bu- 
reau's monthly current population survey, which yields unemployment figures 
indicative of business trend, took. 21 to 24 days to tabulate Now univac (opposite 
page J makes the figures available sooner, and cuts the cost in half 



scientist already has demonstrated that he can con- 
quer certain phase* of the paper work problem. 

Best example of his success is in the Census 
Bureau. This Commerce Department agency pio- 
neered in the adaptation of the electronic compute to 
master gigantic paper work operations. Census col- 
lects facts of all kinds Literally millions of reports 
are. gathered and must be tabulated. Hundreds of 
clerks formerly handled that routine task, Now the 
electronic scientist has devised a means of doing the 
tabulating mechanically on two UNIVAC machines 
built by Remington -Rand The work is done better 
and is faster and far more accurate. 

Congress authorised Census to buy the second ma- 
chine after the Bureau showed that the dollar spent 
on tabulating goes twice as far today as it did ten 
years ago, despite higher labor and equipment costs. 

Census is now able to get information to (he bust- 
ness eomrminity when it is Tresh and meaningful 
Here's an illustration 

In the last week of October, President Eisenhower 
announced that unemployment had dropped 400,000 
the previous month and critics questioned the figure. 
They didn't see how it was possible to have the in- 
formal fori because Census didn't begin to collect the 
employment statistics until Oct. 1L The answer 
was fhe electronic computer which provided the 400.- 
tK)0 figure 1 since cnnilrrwd 1 in a matter of hours 
after (he reports wen- reeved in Washington. 

What fVnsu> has dime the Talent Office could do 
also is the opinion of a learn of scientists headed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush which after a study has declared 
that early UH-chani/ation of this agency is both feasi- 
ble and desirable The Patent Office now is setting up 
a rapid -selector machine experimentally. 

The Bush committee believes that mechanization 
would benefit two key areas of our society— industrial 
research and business management. Its report to Sec* 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks said in part: 

"A primary step in a research project is the col- 
lection and study of pertinent scientific literature. 
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Existing patents form a significant segment of this 
literature. At present most scientists are unable to 
use the Patent Office collections effectively. Better 
access to the Patent Oltice storehouse of scientific and 
engineering facts will be a spur to scientific progress. 

"The successful application of machine searching 
in the Patent Office will lead the way for the Secre 
tary of Commerce to develop mechanisation of search 
Tor other types of scientific information. 

"There is another fruitful field, that of manage- 
ment decisions. Those who chart the course of busi- 
ness enterprises must perceive opportunities and 
estimate trends if their decisions arc to \w round and 
their firms are to flourish. The records of the patent 
system would lie a valuable aid to management. In 
the issued patents will be found the published think- 
ing of (he most creative minds in the world. This 
reflects the new production fields for industry which 
will be faa operation five to ten years in the future. 

"Any improvement of the search process will en- 
hance the usefulness and status of the patent system 
in general. If the search process is made more 
thorough fewer patents will be issued which the courts 
will later find invalid." 

American scientists and technicians are over- 
hurdened. Their numbers are critically short To in 
crease them is ., press in p national problem Tin- ele< - 
tronio. scientist believes he has a partial answer for 
this, and his solution would provide more production 
rrom the present number at a smaller over-all cost. 

' i' to h ' j|1 Hi'- working lime of a scientist today is 
spent merely in learning what already is known 
Experts estimate that noarlv tjH Ht, more 

than $I,0<*UXK) P 000 by the government itself, is spent 
annually in such research, Here, again, the electronic 
scientist proposes to mechanize known scientific facts 
Former Assistant Secretary of Commerce James C. 
Worthy, one of the federal officials who was promot- 
ing the use of electronic science in cover nm en | said: 
' If we can develop, through electronic devices, means 
for discovering more quickly what has already been 
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HOW COMPUTERS SERVE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



Federal agency, with problem 
computer can solve, translate* il 
into code, transmits it to bureau 
which has machine. (Bureau of 
Standards' SEAC it present ex- 
ample of this type of operation} 



METHODS Of 
OTEtVlftG FMCHtfl 
DATA FIIH THE 
CDMPJrER 

Panel of lights 
Tape or paper 
Film projector 
Punch card 
Graphic plotier 
Sound 
Others 




ME II JOS IF 

FEEDING INFINITUM 
Tt TK COMPUTER 

Punch cards 
Punch paper tape 

Maontiittd Vapt 

or wirt 
Teletype signals 
Radio 
Picture 

irantmission 
Others 



Al computer center, the problem 
it fed into trie machine. Some- 
times it may be necessary lo odd 
other information from other 
sources if final answer is. to be 
complete 



According to one suggestion, 
government agencies would have 
fact file— stored On standby 
reels, cartridge!, discs, cards— 
quickly available for transmis- 
sion to computer tenter when it 
needed them 



done and thereby avoid the necessity for duplicating 
findings already established, we shall greatly increase 
the efficiency of our scientific efforts.'* 

A major problem for government, rape* ially (hi- 
Defense Department, is efficient inventory control. 
Here is another area when* the electronic scientist is 
convinced lie can be helpful. 

"Efficiency of operations, which affects not only 
budgetary costs but military security as well, depends 
cm an accurate and timely flow of information 
throughout the supply systems/' Mr. Worthy ex- 
plains "If this information could be received and 
processed to the* stage where appropriate management 
decisions might be made more quickly , the savings 
from reduced inventories might be enormous. 

"Remember that much of our military equipment 
has a high rate of obsolescent. The fact that, with 
improved techniques, our supply departments would 
not need to overstock to protect against possible 
emergency demands also would mean that we could 
eliminate or minimize many of our present problems 
of surplus materia] disposal," 

An age-old military problem was how to determine 
precisely what the size, shape and speed of a given 
weapon ought to be. Billions of arithmetic calcula- 
tions were necessary to obtain the answers, 

Army, Navy, Air Force and the Atomic Energy 
Commission arc among federal agencies which have 
put electronic superbrains to work on their military 
problems. At present, the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation is installing a big computer, called 
NORC, at the Naval Proving CJround, Dahlgrem Va. 

The military agencies also have started to use these 
machines for other than military and stric tly scientific 
operations, Here's an example: 

At the Wright Air Development ( -enter in Dayton, 



0., an electronic computer named OAR AC f Office 
of Air Research Automatic Computer) has saved the 
Air Force millions of man-hour-, ind thuu^nulv of 
dollars since its installation in 1953, 

OARAC r a room-size digital computer, can handle 
a five-hour calculating assignment for a total cost of 
$80. The same task, performed bv men, would require 
approximately 200 man-hours for an estimated total 
cost of $600. 

Another example: 

The Army's Quartermaster Corps invites bids for 
contracts to deliver 2~>.1.KX t,(WM t whirls to its domestic 
and overseas supply depots. The detailed bids, cover- 
ing shipping and other such costs, are delivered at 
deadline time to the Corps" New York office. 

There the bids are translated into code and placed 
on a teletype. The coded message is received in the 
red brick radio building of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

It is handed to experts who "read " it inlo :i black- 
paneled apparatus with flashing lights known as 
SEAC (short name for the Bureau of Standards' 
Eastern Automatic Computer). 

Within a few hours, SEAC not only has searched 
out and found the lowest bidder but also has de- 
termined what monthly shipment schedules each 
successful bidder must follow to have his products 
arrive at the correct time at the depots, and the exact 
nnmben and sizes of shirts for each shipment, 

SEAC has taken much of the guesswork out of the 
relatively few contracts it has processed. Also it dots 
accurately in a few hours what a staff of experts once 
took weeks to do. 

Following the Quartermasters' lead other key Army, 
Air Force and Navy officials have given "go ahead" 
directives to their operating personnel to study ap- 
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plication 01 electronic processes to their functions. 
Already the Air Force has contracted with the East- 
man Kodak Company for a machine to mechanize 
its intelligence information. The Kaslman mini card 
system will mechanically store and retrieve vital Air 
Force secrets. 

m Other operations which, electronics scientists be- 
lieve, Jend themselves to electronic processing are: 

Sncittl Security's 60 .000 Jf)(K) wage records. 
Internal Ret>enue's tax records and files. 
The million checks the Treasury Department writes 
daily and which must later he checked as to amounts. 
The Veterans' Administration's records. 

Meanwhile, the Forest Service, in cooperation with 
private landowners and state foresters, ha.s worked up 
a method of maintaining a continuous inventory of 
the forest resource in a given stand of timber through 
the use of IBM mark sensing. 

To keep a balance between the demand for wood 
and the ability of the forest to produce It, the forest 
manager must know at all lirnea the quantity, condi- 
tion, quality and location of his rutting stock. By use 
of electronic machines he can obtain and keep records 
of such information at a cost of one cent to two cents 
an acre a year. 

Mark sensing cards ;irr made out for each num- 
bered tree in sample plots in a given stand of timber. 
As the forester goes through the- plot he records in 
Code on each card such information as: tree number, 
plot number, species, diameter at breast height, rate 
of growth, volume, its position in regard to slope of 
the land, exposure to sun. and Ihc like Information 
on sample plots is then applied to the whole stand. 

By sorting the cards electrographiealty. the forester 
can locate timber by volume, grade or species. He 
knows how much of each species he has on hand. 



He knows how much is cull, how much is fair, and 
how much is good. He knows how much growing 
stock he has and can predic t future growth He can 
plan his cuts for the next five years, for the following 
five- to ten-year period, the ten- to 20-year period, 
and the 'H)- to 40-year period. 

Some SO of the largest pulp and paper companies 
in the United States and owners of large timber 
stands are now using this electronic method of con- 
tinuous forest inventory. 

The Eisenhower Administration is giving real en- 
couragement to the electronic scientist in his study of 
government problems. 

A move is underway to set up within the Bureau of 
Standards a staff of experts to keep pace with the 
rapidly growing electronics industry and in adviw 
federal agencies if their operations can be stream- 
lined through use of its findings. 

The Bureau and its team of scientists, header! by 
Bureau director Dr. Allen V. Astin, is working «n :i 
number of revolutionary machines One of them is a 
machine that can "read" a certain type by moan* of 
an electronic process. If the automatic reader is de- 
veloped to the point where it could be used in the 
Post Office Department, for example, the stepped-up 
efficiency and lower costs of its operation would be tre- 
mendous because each piece of mail must he read a 
half dozen times before it is delivered. The Depart- 
ment is already working with scientists on an elec- 
tronic device, now in the experimental stage, that will 
turn letters face up so stamps may be cancelled. 

"We are most certainly on the threshold of a busi- 
ness office revolution." Dr. Astin says, "which will 
free the white collar worker from routine mental 
drudgery much as the industrial revolution of the last 
century freed the manual laborer from much physical 
drudgery." end 



PIONEER 



Dn. Samuel N. Alexander (standing, third from left) super- 
vises installation of Bureau of Standards seac in new loca- 
tion. Dr Alexander heads bureau's Data Processing Systems 
COMPUTER : Dtvision - »WcA fondle* design , construction and operation of 

computers, assists other federal agencies on computing prob- 
lems seac, a pioneer among modern computers, makes line- 
by-line reading of instructions which are fed into it 
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AGRICULTURE 



One of the most important factors 
in tin? downward adjustment of 
farm prices the past three years has 
been the marked decline In export 
volume. In recent months the down- 
ward trend has been reversed. Even 
though the improvement has been 
modest (four to five per cent), 
USDA officials and other observers 
think the Jevel of exports in this 
year may be 10 per cent above 1954. 

This \h a hopeful note for IJ. S. 
farmers because percentage declines 
in export demand tend to be multi- 
plied into price declines three to 
weven times as great in the eorn- 
mudilips directly nftWied. In other 
words, the prices of such commodi 
ties are hypersensitive to export de- 
mand, 

Domestic demand is expected to 
continue strong and healthy. If the 
encouraging signs continue, the 
farm business can look forward to 
some reasonable stability on the 
demand side. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Evidence is that the fix -up market 
for existing homes now iippr-ru-u hes 
the volume of new home construc- 
tion. That makes it a $12,000,000,- 
000 business. 

This market deserves more direct 
attention by manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, realtors and builders. To cul 
tivate this market th^y need to pro- 



vide more materials and paekages 
of materials adaptable to moderni- 
zation jobs; cater to the do-it-your- 
self group with consultation and 
instructions along with more vigor- 
ous selling; provide specialized fa- 
cilities and services. 

The efforts of all interested groups 
must be coordinated, particularly at 
the local community level, to pro- 
vide a readily available "fix-up 
package" so that the average family 
can plan, finance, and complete a 
repair or modernization project 
promptly and easily. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



The Treasury cash position at 
year end was considerably better 
than had been anticipated. Slower 
spending- particularly by the mili- 
tary, during the first six months of 
the fiscal year was primarily re- 
sponsible Aside from temporary 
needs in March or April no addi- 
tional cash requirements are fore- 

-4 'en. 

I^arge refinancing operations will 
be required in February and March 
to handle maturing obligations. 
Most interesting of this group is 
the 82.600,000,000 of tax-exempt 
- 7 m per cent bonds issued early in 
the New Deal period and now called 
for redemption. 

Proposals to extend the life of 
the Small Business Administration 
beyond die present expiration date 
of June 30 will receive much sup- 



HOW'S 



porl, particularly from the new 
Democratic chairman of (he Senate 
and House Small Business Com- 
mittees. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Our greatly expanding economy 
iti drastically stepping-up the need 
for iiUerrnedi.-ile and wholesale mar 
keting services. 

During the past 20 years the 
number of wholesalers has nearly 
doubled in relation to business 
firms. 

Although large and diversified 
manufacturers can set up their own 
wholesale branches and offices, these 
are often expensive operations in 
relation to sales volume. For small 
er and medium size manufacturers 
such branches are out of the ques- 
tion. 

Recently one of the nation's larg 
est food processors decided to aban- 
don direct distribution in favor of 
using wholes.i I e channels for its 
nonperishables — a developing trend 
in many lines. 

Keasori3 are: 1, savings on ware- 
house expense by retailers and 
manufacturers; 2, quick delivery, 
which allows retailers to get quicker 
turnover and carry smaller inven- 
tories; 3, reduction in buying risKa 
for retailers; 4, manufacturers' abil- 
ity to add new products more easily. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Export of goods and services bv 
the United States decreased in the 
third quarter of 1S54, but temporary 
factors caused much of the decline, 
the U S, Department of Commerce 
says. The balance of transactions 
favored foreign countries and added 
another $600,000,000 to their gold 
and dollar holdings, 

U- S. exports should increase, 
however, us more and more areas 
relax import restrictions on U.S. 
go* ids. Most West Kuropean coun- 
tries have recently freed imports 
from the United States in varying 
percentages up to 86 per cenl for 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux 
embourg, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Italy and most 
recently Denmark abolished import 
restrictions on a long list of dollar 
imports. 

Sterling area countries including 
South Africa, Northern Rhodesia 
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and Now Zealand are also reducing 
rest fictions. India is exjxvted to 
take similar action on certain im- 
ports. Pakistan is doubling her for- 
eign exchange- allocations for im- 
port in the January Juno period, 
and Egypt has liberalized dollar ex- 
change. 

Meanwhile, a few countries, in- 
cluding Rome in the 1 Far East, are 
tightening trade controls. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Reports from the H<x>ver Com- 
mission are beginning to roach Con- 
gress, A few already have been 
submitted. All told, the Commis- 
sion will send 16 to 18 of its own 
.special reports and aUmi the same 
number of task force reports to Con 
gross in addition to its final genera! 
report. From new on one of these 
documents must reach f'ongress 
every week if (he Commission is to 
meet its May 31 deadline. 

Some, like the report on Paper- 
work Management, tan be put into 
effect almost immediately by F.\,:. 
utivo Order, and will result in sav- 
ings almost at once. Action on 
others, such as those dealing with 
medical services, federal real estate, 
or water resources and power — 
highly con trover si. j I questions will 
come only after protracted legisla- 
tive wrangles. 

However, members oT the econ- 
omy bloc who hope to reduce the 
estimated 19f*6 budget deficit by 
expenditure cuts beyond those pro- 
posed by the Budget Bureau, will 
not get much help from the Hoover 
reports this year. These reports will 
come along too late to have much 
effect on appropriations in fiscal 
1956. Next year, however, will be 
another story, for there will be 
plenty of time by then to make 
good use of the reports in money- 
saving efforts. 



LABOR RELATIONS 



Apparently the labor organiza- 
tions feel that national labor policy 
will not be easy to change!- At least 
the unions" reruwd activity at tin- 
state level is open to this interpre- 
tation. 

Inspiration for labor's activity 
among state legislators is the state 
right-to-work laws, Members of the 
44 lcgisl;don»s meeting this year 



will hear much about these— even 
in states where such laws are not a 
live issue. 

Both AFL and CIO are working 
to repeal right-to-work laws in the 
17 states which now have them, and 
to prevent other states from passing 
similar legislation. They are also 
working to strike from the Taft- 
Hartley Act the section which re- 
serves this area of legislation to 
the states. 

States where real battles are in 
prospect include Missouri, Kansas 
and Maryland. States which now 
forbid contracts providing tor com 
pulsory union membership are: Al- 
abama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee. 
Texas and Virginia, 



AL RESOURCES 



The United States is gradually 
getting a national land and water 
policy. President Eisenhower is 
the chief designer. His plans re- 
volve around the "partnership" con- 
cept of resources development 

Legislation on soil and water con- 
servation, enacted by the Eighty- 
third Congress, is a forerunner of 
further revisions in existing laws 
and procedures, all designed to pro- 
mote wise conservation and use of 
our natural resources. The Presi- 
dent has promised to submit specific 
water policy legislation to the 
Eighty fourth Congress. 

The "partnership" challenge, 
posed in a presidential "State of 
the Union" Message two vears ago, 
was reaffirmed in the 1955 message! 
It involves the combined efforts of 
the states, local communities, pri- 
vate citizens, and the federal gov- 
ernment, all sharing responsibility 
for those things each can best un- 
dertake. 

One phase of the land and water 
policy involving upstream water- 
shed protection and dot*! control 
will soon get under way. 

Another phase federal partici- 
pation in large water and power 
projects i.s being charted. 



TAXATION 



With a few exceptions, tax legis 
lation before this session of the 
Eighty fourth Congress will he of a 
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relatively restricted or minor na- 
ture. The President, of course, rec- 
ommends extension of the 52 per 
cent corporate rate and of the ex- 
cise rates scheduled to drop April 1. 
The temper of Congress appears to 
indicate acceptance. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
lias received some tax change sug- 
gest ions Irom taxpayers but the 
number has been surprisingly small 
considering the mass of revision 
involved in the I9o4 Act. Propo- 
sals range from a highly technical 
request for coordination of the with- 
holding provisions of the Federal 
Insurance Contribution Act. the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
and the income tax, to recommenda- 
tions for rate changes in selective 
excises, 

This seeming disinterest in part 
stems from a feeling that the con- 
tinued unbalance of the budget 
leaves little leeway for desirable tax 
reduction, and in part from recog- 
nition of the extremely political 
nature of congressional jockeying 
during this session. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Many bills affecting transporta- 
tion have gone into the hopper dur- 
ing the first month of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. Others are on the 
way. Normally this would be stand- 
ard procedure' and of no special sig- 
nificance, However, such is not tile 
case this year which could well be 
an important one for transport in- 
terests. 

This year looks like a key year 
primarily because of the intensive 
studies just completed, and being 
completed, by several important 
Administration groups on transport 
problems. More attention is being 
given to this field now than at any 
time for many yean. 

The President's Cabinet ^ Vi m r r i j i 
tee on Transportation Policy has 
made recommendations on changes 
needed in the general transport 
field. His special committee study- 
ing highway problems has report -d 
on ways for the federal government 
to help rtmderoi/c the nation s ro.id:- 
and streets. Other study groups 
such as the Hoowr Commission 
have made recommendations that 
would affect future relations be 
iween the govern men I and (he 
transport industry. 
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Irrigation 

brightens Dixie's future 



From the 
irrigated 3 1 , of 
U. S, farmland 



Comes 
25^: of 

America's food 




7 \ 



\ 




Although annual rainfall averages 50 
inches, southern states still have six 
crop-killing droughts a year 

BY STANLEY FRANK 



IRRIGATION CRUSADER Jim FAeazer Cleft), of 
Clemson College, and J. B. D out hit examine a sprivikler head 
on Mr. Douthit's South Carolina farm. Mr, Eleazer says, 
"Without water when he needs it today's farmer faces ruin 
constantly" 




IRRIGATION that transformed 
western deserts into productive land 
is moving hack to the South and 
Southeast to help fight prolonged 
dry spoils in a normally heavy 
rainfall area. 

Less than three per cent of the 
tilled land in the United States to- 
day is irrigated. Yet it yields a 
fourth of the nation's agricultural 
products. Southern farmers never 
thought they needed irrigation. 
They're now finding out that hav- 
ing water when it's needed ean 
mean increased prod u< lion and 
elimination of damage to crops by 
drought. 

The drought thai ravaged the 
Sou tii last year, the worst ever re 
<x>rded, way a disaster forecast by 
Jim E leaser with the fervor and 
conviction of a Biblical prophet. 

Mr. R leaner, a homespun South 
Carolinian, has been the most ar- 
dent missionary for irrigated farm 
ing in his section for a decade. Like 
f ti her c rusaders with long-range oh- 
jer lives, his warnings have been 
shrugged off as false alarms, Few 
men can restrain the impulse to 
crow "'1 told you so" when their 
vision is vindicated, hut the fulfil J 
merit of his prediction gave Mr. 
Eleazer no satisfaction. It was a 
victory achieved at frightful cost 
In his home state alone. SI 20,000. 
000 worth of crops withered on the 
vine in 1954. 

"The tragic part of die whole 
tiling is thai irrigation could have 
brought profits three times greater 
than the losses/* says Mr, Eleazer. 
agricultural information special isl 
at Clemson College 

"That figure is not guesswork," 
he says. Controlled experiments in 
southeastern states have proved eon 
elusively that irrigation triples, at 
the very least, tlw» productivity of 
the soil, 

All the money that went down 
the drain Inst year could have 
irrigated the 1 l,0m.fHlo m res uruh i 
cultivation in South Carolina if 
farmers had prepared tor it a few 
years ago when times were good. 

Cost of installing and operating 
irrigation systems in that region is 
negligible compared 4o costs in the 

Wort 

"We don't have to bring water a 
thousand mites from distant anow- 
fields." Mr. Eleazer says, "Tile 
fiCKM.j Lord sends us ample rain. The 
trouble is it doesn't always come 
when we need it. Our problem is to 
conserve rain and draw upon it 



boss ever expected 
* service like this 



No secretary ever dreamed she could do 
so much. Just ask any executive who has 
a Kodak Verifax Copier outside his office 



HERE'S THE WATT YOU'LL BE COMPLETELY SPOILED Fhl VERY FIRST DAY... AND SAVE Ail HOUR OR MORE 





Starts when you 
hang up your bat 

Lets say you Ye 
just buuk from a 
trip . , , or you've 
taken work home the night before. You 
have a bagful i if items hearing ynur 
notations; "Jack, Joe, Jim— what do you 
(hint 4)1 this?" And ho mi! 

halt l<! at dictating notes tn une and 
jUtt— ODtUning the same facts over and 
over— you just pass the bag to your 
secretary. She'll .icml Veritas copies to 
all concerned in a Mink, and file yuur 
*>riKtii:i] nnles tnr lollow-up. 



Speeds you through 
the morning mail 

You'll save p. l i;es of 
dictation here. ton. 
Von cat i fot your 
| ' ' f- 1 * right rin some letters . . M-ntl 
Verjfax copies hack. And you'll never 
"avc to send regional managers or fac- 
tory heads a letter which, for the most 
Part, quotes one you just received. 
MJTifajc copies -authentic from letter- 
ed tu signal me- let ym, do lhe j,,b 
aster, easier. 

Stops tapping 
or pounding 

™ka.t executive hasn't 
fWed ut his watch -or 
: 'di>[itLir-\K hile wuit- 
Kg for I lis "only <«py H 
0 be returned? And how often have 
°u been held up waiting for such a 
rtviaj sounding thing as "retyping foT 
*tra carbons'? Verjfax copying ends 
t*th annoyance* . , . does more for ynur 



nerves in the course of a year than a 
Caribbean cruise. 



teeps your secrets 

You need! copies of a 
document or sketch 
which vriu wouldn't lot 
out of your sight with 
;in armed guard. (Facts almut next 
year's designs, perhaps.) If you'd rnther 
-you can make Verifax copies as read- 
ily as your secretary. No fussing. 






Mefps lots at 
meetings 





The next time someone says: '"Fit have 
to pass this around the table" , . . or 
"Sorry' \vc don't have enough Carbons" 
. . .or "You probably can't .see this al the 
other end" -flip the intercom switch. 
In a minute or two, you'll have enough 
Verifax copies m everyone can see— 
and think ,it nncc. 

Pric* qiiutrcl it t»!.j n -t (f> t -hjn Kl . wnhnut nrHic^, 



Lets you brag a little 

iVrli.i p.s a magazine 
iirtieli ci mtains a nice 
\ f ' plug fur ynur cumpaiiv. 

Or may- be vou just 
happen to have your best golf score 
in your pocket. Ask your girl for Veri- 
fy copies ... and serVe them up ut 
touch. 

i&ts you ask -for the 'impossfbJe* f 

You told your secretary to 
m.iki nnly ihuv c.li Immjs. 
You realize, mnv, ym.i 

need more • . . but you 
must dash off right 
away, hnposAible wt it 
sounds, yuur girl can whisk out 3 Veri- 
fy topics in t minute flat. And they 
cost less than 44 each. 

Only $240 

What a Kodak Veri- 
fu CopieT saves in 
your time, alone, 
([Uiclly cuvers its 

cost. Add your secretary's time , . . the 
time of other office personnel, and you'll 
say "greatest bargain yet." 
By oil mean* tab- a feu- miuutrs to .tee 
a free demonstration of Verifax coding 
itt tjour office won. 





I 



City. 




" — *** iL coupon rot pi El r-oiaiR 
Eeitmcm Kodak Company 

Butfo«» Pholo fc*ihod* Dtvi*Sor r Rochotf.r 4, N Y, 

Centfemen; Please STO d more information about 
vtrttiut t-opyu^ .l.h! „. llJK , (1 f n^nijy Vertfa* dei 



-P<JHtioi| 



f'prifui dealers. 
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Irrigated land yielded 2,2 J 5 lbs 
uniTTigated acre produced 1,560 



when dry spalls threaten crops dur- 
ing critical growing periods." 

Mr. Eleazer believes that some- 
thing as simple as digging a pond, 
OT a big, open pit on every farm will 
do the trk'k. The water lost hy 
seepage and evaporation will be 
balanced hy the average rainfall, lie 
says. 

"If that supply is not sufficient," 
M continue "another cheap sourc e 
of water can be tapped from wells. 
Although the water table is al an 
all-time low due to last year's 
drought, surveys show there is much 
better than an even chance of hit- 
ting an underground spring prac- 
tically anywhere in the Souths*! 
It's a sad commentary that our 
farmers had to pay through (he nose 
before they were convinced that ir- 
rigation is crop insurance, but it's 
a lesson they won't forgel in a 
hurry.'* 

Irrigation, the new byword, is a 
strange word in the South. Every 
schoolboy knows the vital role irri- 
gation has played in the develop- 
ment of the West and in the ex- 
pansion of the national economy, 
hut the South ignored the t rem en 
dous impliralwirLs of the new water 
frontier opened l>eyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

The fertility of vast western tracts 
which were barren two generations 
ago has been achieved at no expense 
to the government. A eommon mis- 
conception is that western farmers 
owe their prosperity to lavish hand- 
outs from federal agencies in the 
form of dams and watershed* built 
with public funds. Such is not the 
case. 

Fully two thirds of the 22,000,000 
acres now under irrigation are serv- 
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of seed-cott07i per acre (left); 
Ins. Pictures show first picking. 



iced by privately and cooperatively 
owned enterprises. The remaining 
7 ,0f 10,000 acres are supplied with 
water from 09 major project* built 
by the Department of the Interior's 
Bureau of Reclamation and oper- 
ated on a self-liquidating basis. As- 
sessments vary with distance and 
terrain, but farmers pay an average 
of $3.50 for every acre-foot of water 
used and they are charged about $3 
per acre a year to amortize con- 
struction costs. 

Further, the tax m-.mihu- 1mm 
land irrigated by federal facilities 
has ftillOU&ted to more than $3,000,- 
000,000 since 1916— a sum that ex- 
reeds by 2f> per cent the total coat 
of building and equipping the pro- 
jects. The evidence is clear that 
irrigation is good business for .-ill 
concerned. 

In the past 50 years there have 
been two great revolutions in Amer- 
ica's largest industry — mechaniza- 
tion and irrigation. The tradition- 
ally conservative South adopted 
mechanization, the more expensive 
proposition, but irrigation was con- 
sidered unnecessary in an area sin- 
gularly favored by indulgent nature. 

Meteorologists call the region l>e- 
tween the Mississippi and the At- 
lantk the rainfall belt. Compared to 
the rest of the country, it is. The 
average annual precipitation in the 
United States is 30 inches. South- 
ern states average 50 inches of rain 
a year, apparently adequate for the 
inch of water a week which crops 
need for gomi harvests. The Appa- 
lachian Mountain Range, running 
like a spinal column from Alabama 
to the Canadian border, feeds an ex- 
tensive network of rivers and 
streams. The South is in fine shape 
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for water— but it's alia snare and a 
del usion. 

"Official records of the past half 
century show that South Carolina 
averages six droughts a year, each 
lasting at least two weeks," Mr, 
Kleazer points out. "The figures for 
neighboring slates arc about tin- 
same as ours. It's a mortal cinch 
that one important crop a year will 
be ruined by a dry spell. But from 
time immemorial farmers have ac- 
cepter! crop failures as unavoidable 
hazards. 

"That's utter nonsense. It's high 
time they took measures to protect 
their investments in crops. I shud- 
der to lb ink oT the consequences 
if they don't. Long-range weather 
forecasters say we are heading for 
a period of prolonged drought, We 
had one of those cycles in the early 
1900's and I still have a vivid recol- 
lection of the suffering it caused. I 
don't want to see a catastrophe like 
that again." 

Southern farmers are not the only- 
people who have been guilty of 
apathy and lack of foresight in fail- 
ing to embrace the advantages of ir- 
rigation. Experts were guilty of the 
identical charge They pulled a 
monumental boner when the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was created 
in 1933. Congress approved the con- 
struction of 27 dams for power, flood 
control and navigation in an area of 
41,000 square mites — but not a sin- 
gle mention was made of irrigation. 

"It's incomprehensible that irri- 
gation was not included in the TVA 
Act," comments D ft. Mitchell, < hief 
of the Bureau of Reclamat ion's land 
and water division "The added cost 
would have been a drop in the 
bucket, but everyone subscribed to 
the belief that supplementary irri- 
gation was not needed in the South." 
Mr, Mitt bell adds that another 
stumbling block was an old law re- 
stricting the Bureau to operating ir- 
rigation projects in 17 states west 
of the one-hundredth meridian. 

"That law is still in effect," he 
says, "but there is no question that 
it must be amended. Every section 
of the country can use irrigation 
sometime during the year. Farmers 
in the rainfall belt think they can 
do without it, biif once every Four 
or five years they're hit hy drought 
and they clamor for help. Right 
now. | ruck gardeners are putting on 
a bis drive for irrigation on the 
Maryland peninsula, where H seems 
to rain all the time. 1 ' 

Mr. Mitchell is not exaggerating 
when he says every section can ben- 
efit from tmu'.jlion. In Aroostook 
County, Maine, where rain falls an 
average of 265 days a year, irriga- 
tion increased potato production in 
1954 In the Pacific Northwest, on 
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Buy your air conditioner now 
... start payments in May 




Get ready for summer heat 
now with Worth ington 

Now's Ihc time lo install Worthington 
air conditioning in your place of business. 
No installation riduvs due lo hot weather 
rush. 

It's as simple as this: 

( 1 ) Call your local Worthington dealer 
(his number is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book } . 

(2) Tell him you witni a Wonhinjiron 
unit rum , 

(3) Buy ii in January or February 
with a low down payment — balance of 
payments start in May. 

That's, it. The job will be done in record 
time — and you won't have to wait in line 
for an air conditioner when the dog days 
sneak up on your town. 

Gel the jump on summer now — call 
your Worthington dealer today or send 
in the coupon. 



»% MORE CUSTOMERS! I hat's whal Worthington 
air conditioning ttoc* for summer business in 
restaurant. Doctors, den ci sis n-non more 
palicnts . . . women's shops, I V.f more sales 
. . . beauty shops, 33% more customers. Three- 
dimensional circulation, carefree performance, 
ami whisper-quiet operation put this good-look- 
ing Worthinplcin unit years ahead of the field. 

A.J.J2 



WORTHINGTON 




Climate engineers to industry, 

BUSINESS AND THff HOME 



WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
Section A.5.22-N 
Hqrrison, New Jersey 

Pleoie o*k a Wcrlhlngton dealer to give me more delaiU 
Or your "Buy Now — Pay Later" plan. 



Name 
Address 

CJty 



Zone 



Starr 





AND Or PLENTY 

■ 

for Industrial Progress 

the Union fhci^ic Hfest" 

Sf CALIFORNIA • COLORADO • IDAHO 

W KANSAS - MONTANA ■ NEBRASKA 
NEVADA • OREGON ■ UTAH 
WASHINGTON - WYOMING 

WATER AND POWER 

In this western area there's an adequate supply oi 
water and electric power, so essential to industry . 

LOW UTILITY RATES 

help to keep down costs in any industrial or com- 
nic re is I project- 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Firms that prows* or pack l>;isii iiLjricuLtural com- 
moditii-s will find a wealth of iurm produce con- 
vents ndy near in the "11 P. West." 

MINING PRODUCTS 

Ore and mineral! found throughout the We*? are im- 
portant to many concerns seeking an industrial site- 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

The Pacific Coast states, particularly, provide more, 
than sufficient lumber tor building material and wood 
product manufacturers, 

LABOR SUPPLY 

It's a distinct advantage to be able to find ioeal» reli- 
»b!e worker* who ate "rooted" in this western country. 

GOOD LIVING CONDITIONS 

The "wide open spaces" arc ideal tor healthful living 
and a happy home life; a facror to consider in rrtan- 
agemg nt .em p I oyee relationship. 

RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

From the top down, all employees can enjoy a fuller 
life where there are places close by for fishing, hunt- 
ing and other outdoor recreation. 



a*u/ TRANSPORTATION 

Union Pacific provides the finest of rail 
service. In many cases, industry trackage 
can he built where requested. 

* * * 

If interested in an induMrial or commercial 
business fiie within the area served by V. P-, 
write Industrial Properties department, 
R<Mim .^t), l.'nion Paciiu Railroad. Omaha 2 P 
Nebraska, fur c cmniJentiaJ information — M 
contact your local U. P. freight representative. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

OMAHA 2, NEBR. 





tho opposite si dr of the continent, 
farmers have discovered they need 
supplementary irrigation despite the 
annual precipitation of 160 inches. 
I^uisiana is confronted with the 
problem of draining water from 
crops in swamps — then putting it 
hack on an average of .seven times 
a year, when droughts come. 

Agriculture is the oldest science 
practiced by man. but a substitute 
for water has never n found. It s 
the one hidispcnsahlo element in the 
cultivation of foodstuff. Vegetation 
grows in all extremes of climate and 
temperature from tho Arctic to 
tropical jungles, I f yd jo] ionics, (he 
technique of growing plants in water 
solutions of minerals, eliminates 
even the need for > 1 1 l)n. iny tin- 
Korean war< the Army raised mil- 
lions of pounds of fresh vegetables 
in hydmponic trays in Japan. 

Water is our most preHous nat- 
urul resource. The Department of 
the Interior estimates, however, that 
only 14 per cent of our rainfall is 
converted to painful purposes. The 
rest flows unused into the oceans. 
Such prodigal w:islo no longer t an 
he tnleraled in the face of increas- 
ing demands ror writer by industry, 
. i ■ i. 1 1 J 1 1 1 1 < . . i nr| municipalities. The 
water used fnr domestic purposes, is 
a mere trickle in the overall volume 
consumed, yet scores of major cities 
have seen their reservoirs sink 
dangerously low in recent years. 

The Souths currently intense in- 
terest in irrigation stems directly 
from the efforts of two men. One, of 
course, in Mr. E leader. The other is 
W. B. Camp who, by Mr. Kleazor's 
own testimony, "is my mentor, 
sponsor ami chief inspiration." 

A South Carolinian. Mr. Camp 
went to work for the U. H. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after graduat- 
ing from ('IrniKon 4 'ollege in l»L{>. 
He was sent to Bakers field, Calif., 
to make trial plantings of Jong-fiber 
cotton mad pminplh ran into vio- 
lent opposition. Californians called 
cotton a "]x>verty crop" and wanted 
no part of it. 

Today, the revenue from cotton 
exceeds California'* combined in- 
come from fruit, the state's better 
known product. The Kcm County 

Land Con if), my gave him a small 
plot of undeveloped land for the 
Shatter ICxperi mental Stat ion, how- 
ever, and he began to raise cotton 
by irrigation, 

In 1928, Mr, Camp left govern- 
ment service to g« into irrigation 
farming on his own. He mow is nine 
of the biggest farmers in the coun- 
try with his bumper crops of cotton, 
potatoes, alfalfa and sugar beets. A 
measure of his success is that it cost* 
him about $6,1)00,000 just to plant 
his potatoes. 
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In 1946, he returned to Clemwm 
College in South Carolina for hi^ 
thirtieth class reunion, nn event thufct 
was to have a signific ant imparl on 
southern agriculture. Diaturhed by 
conditions in lits home state, Mr. 
C;imp decided to <1ci whril he could 
to raise the level of farm income 
among his old friends and neighbors, 
and hp knew no better agency than 
irrigation, which had conferred such 
bountiful benefits upon him. He 
chose Mr. Eleazer, his classmate, to 
be his disciple and to spread the 
Kospcl of irrigation. 

Jim Eleazer, the son of a poor 
Country dochir. wanted a farm "so 
bad I could taste it" after gr.M dura- 
tion, but he had to settle for a job as 
county agent, keeping farmers in- 
formed of new developments. By 
1941 he was known -u v. - i; in the 
field (hat approximately 100 news- 
papers printed his Weekly columns 
and a network of rural stations car- 
ried his weekly radio programs. 
During the war, Mr. FAt>;is.vr also 
ran the Clemson College agrtcultui ;il 
information service in his spare 
time. He admits he had nothing 
more than an academic in1 crest in 
irrigation until he was exposed to 
Mr Camp's contagious enthusiasm, 
and then he went whole hog for it. 

The crusade was launched with a 
$15,000 donation from Mr. Camp 
for portable irrigation equipment to 
give demons! rations in South Caro- 
lina and adjoining states. Mr. Elea- 
zer applied his knowledge to exper- 
iments on private farms and state 
agricultural stations. You don't 
hijve to hold u degree in agronomy 
or even know which end of a cow 
eats to understand the spectacular 
results achieved. The figures tell an 
eloquent story. 

Two adjacent acres were planted 
with cotton at Clemson last spring. 
One, not irrigated, produced four 
tenths of a bale worth $80. The 
other was irrigated and produced 
1.6 bales worth S320, It cost $100 to 
prepare the acre for irrigation, 
waving a difference of Si 41) in ad- 
ditional income. Tl«' differential 
will be c loser to an ai re, how- 
ever, because irrigation costs are 
only SlO a year after equipment is 
installed. In another experiment, at 
the Watkinsville Experimental Sta- 
tion in f icorgia, an average of 742 
Pounds of seed cotton was gathered 
From an acre of irrigated land in 
1952 against 2'& pounds from fields 
watered only by rain. 

W. N. Henderson, of Ninety Six t 
CX| watered one cornfield four 
limes in 1953 and got HO G bushels 
an acre. Another field, irrigated 
twice, produced 73 bushels an acre. 
A third field that was not irrigated 
< Vttntintit'd on fxigr ft}> 




"I'm tempted . . . 

to get a postage meter!" 



Thafx what Mr. Brtpiy said as he 
looked til himwtf In the washxtand mirror* 

Mr. Beepiy was ptaxtered^bnt with 
stamps, it happened like thh: 

li was 1he last day or the month. Miss 
Thuerly. ihc demon secretary and invniecr, 
wjs hnnK enjoying her annual Staler hout 
wilh the flu. So he took on the job himself, 

The night was very cold and with every 
healing gadget in the office turned on full 
hkiM. he \\.\> soon hbcrjlh hedeucd wilh 
perspiration, brow and hand. 

When he got around to stamping his 
envelope!, the dew and ihc glue got together 
in a mass retaliation act. Mr, fi. endeil up, 
literally festooned with stamps. 

After getting rid of his excess postage, 
he had an inspiration: "Why doni we quit 
fussing around wtih adhesive stamps," 
he said to himself, "and get one Of 
those little postage meters?" 

Nobody needs to put up with 
lick-and-stiek mailing— no* that 
there's a postage meter lor even 
the smallest ofTiee. 



^ PITNEY-BOWES 

@? Postage 
' Meter 

Offn-ts in ** rttia 

itr »*< U. S. and d'uutito 




With the lit lie DM, desk model postage 
mete r, you d ial the it mou n t ofpOs-tagc wu n ted 
for any kind of mail, press I he lever— and 
the stamp is printed right on the envelope 
Wilh a dated postmark that helps io get 
■hour mail through the poslorrtec faster; and 
with your own small ad, loo, if you want one. 

The DM provides postage for parcel 
post on special lape. Ha* a moistcner for 
sealing envelopes. 

The meter is set by the postofljce for 
as much postage as you need to buy at a 
time. You always have the right stamp 
value on hand, 's our poMa^e in Ihc meter 
is always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for, on 
visible registers. 

Anybody can use (he DM. Metered 
mailing is far faster a.nd easier, saves time 
and effort, 

There is a postage meter model, hand 

or c ^ lTK -> fcr ev * r y business, large or 
si null. Ask ihc nearest Piinev-Bou.es 
office for a demonstration. Or mail 
.coupon for free illustrated booklet. 

ntf-. M«<i/k rAarf of 
FiHHd Rutri wilh /mitti 
y.- l mttp ,tmi :i<nr tiMitrr, 



PlTNO-ltiiVM v. | N . 

JJflJ fAnricST^ 
Sta u m»u, Cuss. 

Hnue mud fit* Q tMfcfor. □ fotiml Guide la; 
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LUMBER DEALERS 

and sawmill operator? /..find it 

profitable 1c mechanize more and more of 
Iheir figure-work with the fully Automatic 
Friden Calculator, The Friden short-cuts, 
fifcuring on tally sheets, space estimates, 
conversion computations, invoking 


CHAIN FOOD STORES 

...take inventory a cost-cutting, 
mora accurate way on Che fully automatic 
Friden CarcUator. Quantities and prices 
are entered directly into ihe machine, 
eliminating writing, main office tabulating, 
extending and checking of inventory sheets 


INSURANCE AGENCIES 

...use the fully automatic 
Fnden Calculator to insure accuracy 

and save lime (often 50%f) 
in figuring commissions, premiums, 
prorata and short rate cancellations, 
endorsements 


BANKS 

. . .compute icings account interest swiftly 
and wilh unvarying accuracy on the fully 

automatic Fnden Calculator; figure average 
daily balances, foreign exchange, average 
daily float, amortization, account costs, 
interest on notes, mortgages, small I Dans 


PLUMBERS 

. . . speed out material and 
iabor estimates wgth the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator, also compute 
and check invoices, do payroll calculations, 
short cut many olher plumbing 
figure problems 


RAILROADS 

, ,.mechaniie system figure-work in 
all departments wilh the fully aufomalic 
Fnden Calculator. Applications include 
interline freight abstracts, waybills, 
valuation, statistical reports, 
passenger accounting 


_ - a a . - mm a mm ft, 1 H M~ 

MILK PLANTS 

. . . handle milk £he<k register 
calculations swif?ly with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator, also 
figure farmers' payrolls, drivers' load sheets, 
cost proration, discounts 


STEEL MILLS 

. .^streamline production (as weir as payroll, 
cost sheets, tonnage and framings reports) 
with the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Fndens estimate quantities and weights 
on contract specifications: figure weights 
and values on invoices 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

. . .process volume figure-work in 
all departments with the fulry automatic 

Friden Calculator. In engineering 
and maintenance operations, as in the 
general offices, Fndens reduce lime costs 
on jobs from construction to billing 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

... word intricate equations, raise the 
power of numbers, determine correlations 
with the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
With a touch ot one key, (he unique Friden 
Model SRW extracts square root automatically 
—tor the first time on any desk calculator 


AIR LINES 

... use the lolly automatic 
Friden Calculator to compute costs 
per plane mile and per ton mile llown; 
figure depreciation, freight bills, 
terminal and maintenance costs; for overhead 
allocation, payrolls, statistical reports 


HOTELS 

, , , prorate room charges, 
control stock inventories, watch 
daily costs and handle invoicing with 
the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Operating statements and payrolls 
are prepared this modern way 


MOTOR FREIGHT FIRMS 

.. . maintain hour by-hour conlrq-l of costs 
with the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Exclusive decision-malting Fnden features 
speed prorating of freight charges and toe 
figuring of tariff computation, bills of 
lading, loading performance, payrolls 


PAPER MILLS 

and distributors . . . obtain the statistics 
and tabulations they need to control costs 
from tree to consumer wilh Ihe fully automatic 
Friden Calculator. Fndens help maintain 
exacting quality standards, handle payroll 
calculations, compute invoices and inventory 


LAUNDRIES 

. , .reduce overhead by mechanizing 
figure-work with toe tolly automatic 
Friden Calculator. The Friden figures and 
checks driver tickets, wholesale tickets, 
route bonuses- prepares invoices payable, 
payroll and tax calculations, analyzes costs 



PETROLEUM REFINERIES 

. . . pace and regulate operations wilh 
the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Typical Friden jobs: Volume reductions 
to 60'' F. using new ASTM IP factors; 
making BS&W deductions; converting pounds 
to gallons, gallons 1o barrels, barrels to 
long tons, U.S. gallons to Imperial gallons 



SCHOOLS 

, teach business figure- work with lime- 
saving modern methods on the fully automatic 

Friden Calculator. Payroll calculations, 
invoicing, inventory, percentages and interest 
are taught and learned more efficiently 
with this versatile "'thinking machine" 



ENGINEERS 

.. .short cut complex calculations in 
buirdmg and product design, construction, 
scheduling and cost finding wilh Ihe In My 
automatic Friden Calculalpr. They whisk 
through trigonometrical and arithmetical work 
-.-by a touch of one key extract square root 
automatically with Friden model SRW 



DEPARTMENT STORES 

. . . iirtiplMy liguritig of 
accounts payable invoices wtlh 111? 
lully automatic Friden Calculator, 
use Friden shortcuts on payroll 

und slHtishcal calculalicins, 
expense distributor!, inventory 



RESTAURANTS 

..■UM the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator to quick- check 
operating expenses, daily item costs 
income and invokes, also fur 
payroll and tan calculations 



DRUGGISTS 

...doing, widely varying volumes 
of business reduce overhead operating 
cost with the fully automatic Friden 
Calculator. They use the Friden on 
inventory, lo extend and audit invoices, 
lor payroll and tax calculations 



BUILDING end LOAN FIRMS 

..compute interest qn loans 
a nd savings in the simplest way wilti the 
fully automatic Friden: Calculator, 
also prorate expenses and figure 
yields on investments 



BUS LINES 

...use the fully aulomalie 
Ffiden Calculator fp compute costs per 
passenger mile, to lotal and analyze 
licket sales, process payrolls and 
invoices payable, break down and 
allocate mainiena/ice expenses 



AUTO DEALERS 

... use the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator lor budgeting, 
daily operating controf, auditing of 
invoices and repair orders, lo take 
parts inventory, figure lax accruals 

f/id»n- f.oJijidtiNng .U<K-*in. f.'*.. Inc. 



Deep in the everyday figure-work of till 
busings is America's most wanted, 
most needed calculator. Automatically - 
without opmttur devisitms — \\\e. Friden 
performs more steps in figure- work 
than any other calculating machine ever 
de\ eloped. Operation i> no problem: 
Anyone can use the fully automatic 
Friden with the simplest m-lrtirlions. 
This Calculator so reduces job time on 
payroll, invoices, inventory, cll-counls 
and statistics that its cost is amortized 
quickly. Ask your nearby Friden Man to 
demonstrate lime-savings your business 
can make with Friden figure- thinking, 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
INC., San Leandro, California, 




Afore ItudUte&sed eo&u/ day 
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PRODUCTS OF FRIDEN > THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR - THE NATURAL 
WAY ADDING MACHINE . THE COM PU FY PER . THE ADD PUNCH MACHINE 





LABOR BOARD 




REALISM 



In this exclusive interview, 
Guy Farmer, NLRB Chairman, 
explains the new attitude with 
which the group approaches 
problems put before it 



Mr, farmer, what is the main 
significance of the naw policies 
of the Notional Labor Relations 
Board? 

Not as many new policies have 
tome out of our Board as scmo 
would lead you to believe. There 
have been many importanl de- 
cisions, but it is- only in about half 
a dozen areas that the new Board 
has made substantial changes in 
the interpretation of law. 

I'm sure you know that by the 
"new" Board I mean the Board 
since President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed three of the five members. 

The changes have been directed 
chiefly to one or more of three 
principal ideas: first, to maintain 
stability of labor- management rela- 
tions, once established; second, to 
give a more realistic interpretation 
of the law and bring our decisions 
more closely into tune with the 
language of the smlute and the de- 
cisions of the appellate courts, and 
third, to simplify the rules of the 
game. 

f cooking across the entire field of 
labor-management relations, it is 
difficult to say just what will prove 
to he the most significant, but I am 
inclined to think it will prove to be 
in the second area the area of 
realism, 

What do you mean by realism? 

I hive a number of situations in 
mind. For example, the old Board 
laid down the rule that questioning 
employes about their union affilia- 
tions was forbidden. They called 
questioning employes a violation 
illegal— regardless of the reason for 
it. And the old Board clung to this 
doctrine despite its rejection by 
nearly every Court of Ap|>eals that 
considered it. 

Tin- ihav majority of the Board 
deckled that this was fundamental- 
ly an unrealistic view. 

We concluded that the essential 
thing here was not necessarily the 
act of questioning but the context 
in which the quesl ioning occurred. 
Ko we put the test on that basis. As 
we said in the Blue Flash case, 
where we found no unlawful action 
by the employer, "The test is 
whether, under all the circum- 
stances,, the interrogation reason- 
ably lends to rest™ in or interfere 
with the employes in the exercise 
ol rights guaranteed bv the (Taft 
Hartley.) Act." 

Of course, that doesn't give em- 
ployers license to harass employes 
with questions about their union 
affiliations or sympathies. After alb 
an employe's union affiliations and 
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sympathies are his right, protected 
by the law. 

Since the Blue Flash decision wc 
have found employe interrogation 
unlawful in a number of other situ- 
ations. This new approach elimi- 
nates the unrealistic result that 
even the most innocent inquiry to 
an employe about union activities 
is magnified into a full-scale vio- 
lation of the Jaw. 

Has the Board applied this think* 
ing anywhere else? 

We have also applied it in areas 
Huch as thf new jurisdictional 
standards, craft severance, and the 
strike- lockout situation in associa- 
tion-wide bargaining, and in the 
rules, ttn an employer's duty to fur- 
nish information for collective bar- 
saining. It likewise was applied in 
our decisions ordering elections be- 
cause of the 4 'inconsistent action" 
of a union which continues to pick- 
et an employer's establishment after 
the union has disclaimed any inter- 
est in representing the employes. 

Do you consider the new juris- 
dictional standard's significant? 

Certainly they are one of our 
most widely His. i.i-:-,m;[ ;<itmris W. 
worked on those decisions a long 
time, but their actual impact i* 
rather difficult to assess. Right now, 
on the basis of the rn^;t study we 
have been able to make, it appears 
that they will bring a reduction of 
only about seven per cent in our 
huge workload, which has been run- 
ning about 15,000 cases a year. 

It seemed to the majority of the 
Hoard thnt it would be Lie Iter to 
E*rune our caseload so as to have 
decisions made more promptly in 
those cases involving concerns which 
have a siitatantial impart upon in- 
terstate commerce, rather than to 
delay our decisions possibly a year 
or so merely to extend the Board 
activities to the widest possible area 
that our funds would reach. 

After all, the major objective of 
Che Jaw is to n-durn- (hp impact of 
labor-management disputes upon in- 
terstate commerce. This objective 
hardly seems to be carried out hy 
holding up a decision in a case in 
volving, say, the steel industry in 
order to decide a case involving 
only n small garage owner whose 
sole connection to interstate com 
merce is conjured up by pronounc- 
ing such a magic phrase as "fran- 
ehisod dealer," 

What kinds of business would the 
new policy affect most? 

In view of the fac( that the 



change* in the standards are chii'Ilv 
in terms of Increasing the dollar 
volume of business that a company 
must do to come under Board juris- 
diction, it will be the smaller con- 
cerns that will fall outside the 
Board's area of jurisdiction 

In all but possibly a few unusual 
situations, it follows naturally that 
th e smaller the business the less the 
impact upon interstate commerce. 
Certainly no one will contend that 
Joe's Garage, even if he retails new 
automobiles, has anything like the 
impact upon intern (ate commerce 
that the du Pont Company has, for 
exam pie. 

Probably the most substantial 
changes in the new standards affect 
three types of business which are 
generally regarded as fundamental- 
ly local: One is retailing, the sec- 
ond is the smaller local public 
utilities, and the third is intrastate 
transportation. In these three, the 
new Board raised the standards 
substantially. 



What happens when the Board 
declines jurisdiction over a par- 
ticular business? 

In effect, Title I of the Taft- 
Hartley Act— the part with which 
NT, FIB is mainly concerned — will 
not he applied to >uch ••ntorjir ws 
The Hoard will not hold elections 
in Huch plants and it will not enter- 
tain charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices from the employer or the 
employes or any union concerned. 

Could a union get a closed shop? 

Yes. if the business is not in one 
of the 17 state*; with laws prohibit 
ing compulsory union membership. 

What about other state laws? 

Thai is a ma Iter outside our con 
troh It's true that most of the states 
do not have comprehensive legisla 
tiun dealing with labor- management 
disputes, hut it is to be hoped 
that states which do not now have 
machinery will devise laws and pro- 



WHEN BOARD WILL ACT 

Toft-Hartley gives the National Lobor Relation* Board jurisdiction 
over oil businesses 'affecting" interstate commerce, no matter 
now slight. 

Some businesses whose operations are largely local in nature 
have only a minor impact on commerce between the states Re- 
cent NLKB set new standard! which these borderline businesses 
would have to meet before the Board would exercise its federal 
powers in their problems. Here are iom« ; 

Retail Stores and Restaurants: A company operating a single 
retail store or restaurant must 

1 Mqfce annyol purchases directly from our of state of at leasi 
$1,000,000, or 

2 Moke onnual purchases directly or indirectly from oul of state 
of at least $2,000,000. or 

3 Have annual sales directly out of irate of at least $100,000. 
As to intrastate chains, NLRB will use the totals for all outlets in 

the chain to determine whether any one of these standards is met 
If .t - Sj jurisdiction will be assened over the entire chain or over 
any store or group of stores. 

Public Utilities: Must do gross business of at least S3 000 000 
a year, 

Transit Companies: Must receive Si 00.000 or more annually 
from mrerstate transportation of passengers, even though the 
transit line may be only a link. 

Transportation companies, such as trucklines: Must operate 
as a hnk in the chain of interstate commerce and receive annual 
income of at least Sl0O r 000 from SL fch service 

Radio and television and telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems: Must have grots income of at least 5200,000 annuolly. 
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GERBER — babies are their business 
— cotton is their choice 



Fairfax tOKtia uted % GtrUer ProA* 
Mtt* C*». art supplied >iy Banner 
Linen Siri in r t.l(fwnl L'npitis, Mich. 



■ Main factory of Gerber Products Co. T pioneers of moderately priced 
baby foods,, is located at Fremont, Michigan. Here, and at all Gerber 
plants, cleanliness is the first order of business. One sure sign of it ia the 
cotivn toweling in all Gerber washrooms. 

Sanitation starts, with cotton. And employee relations is helped by it- 
for Gerber employees appreciate cotton's "at home" touch — its soft, 
absorbent quality. 

Economy too, stems from cotton. You're spared inventory and storage 
headaches. Your restrooms are clean and uncluttered. You cut down on 
plumbing repair bills. 

Whether you operate a factory, institution or office, why not clean up 
with cotton, too? For free booklet which tells what cotton towel service 
will do for you, please write Fairfax, Dept. N, 65 Worth St., New York 
13.N.Y. 

Here's How Linen Supply Works . . . 

You buy nothing , , , your linen supply dealer supplies 
everything. The low cost includes cabinets, pickup 
find delivery, provides automatic supply of freshly 
laundered towels and uniforms. Quantities can be 
increased or decreased on short notice. Local service 
is listed in your classified book under LINEN 
SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 




Clean Cotton Towels*** 

Sure Sign of Good Management 

JFair/axJon^els 

A PRODUCT Qf WIST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON S E At I CO.. 5 E L 1 IMC AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NIW YO«K 11 




cedures designed to encourage col- 
lective bargaining and which will 
be WeJI rounded and fair, 

Mr. Former, is there any ques- 
tion a% to whether the states 
can act in these situations? 

Yes, there has been some debate 
in legal circles as to whether state 
laws could be applied, and one low- 
er court in New York state, has held 
that they cannot, However, a Mich- 
igan state court has taken 1 he op- 
posite view, that the state law 
applies, and the State J^hor Rela- 
tions Board.H in New York and Wis- 
consin take the same wiew, according 
to the reports. 

How about the decisions mode 
under the old standards? Will 
the new Board on force them? 

Yes. To do otherwise, in my 
opinion, would make the adminis- 
tration of the law virtually impos- 
sible, Certainly no one who thinks 
seriously about the problem would 
suggest that every time the Board 
reverses a precedent it should retail 
all the prior cases decided, under 
that precedent and decide them all 
over again. Such a rule would en- 
courage disregard for law and put 
a premium on dragging out litiga- 
tion just as Ions as possible on the 
chance that the Board might make 
some change in the rules. This 
<<hjM only lead ultimately Ut the 
destruction of the Board's informal 
processes of settlement which are 
the means of disposing of nearly 80 
per cent of the rases that are filed. 

Is the Board widening the scope 
of collective bargaining? 

No. You probably have in mind 
the Richfield Oil case. There the 
Ro;od he-Id that the company had 
to bargain about a stock purchase 
plan. 

Thai dccisii.ni merely helped de 
fine the bargaining area which al- 
ready existed. The law require 
bargaining "in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, 
or other conditions of employment." 
The Board had previously held, 
with approval of the courts, that 
pension plans and group insurance 
plans come within both the terms 
^wages'' and "conditions of employ- 
ment." 

A four-menitior majority of the 
Board felt that a sttM-k purchase 
plan to which the employer made 
substantial contributions for the 
benefit of the individual employes, 
and which was tied to their em- 
ployment, also came clearly within 
both of those terms It is difficult 
to see how any other view could be 
taken realistically, 
Doesn't that ruling put control 
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of the company cm the bargain- 
ing tablet 

Not i\i alt. What you really had 
in the Richfield Oil case was a re- 
quest to bargain over waifp btliofltl 
in the form of contributions to the 
purchase of stock. 

It in true, of course, that stock 
ownership does carry with it the 
right to vote in corporate meetings 
find elections, but as to these mat- 
ter.s the union has im voice what 
ever as a bargaining agent. After 
all, the law confers upon a ma- 
jo rity- designated union the author- 
ity to represent the rmployes. only 
as employes, not as stockholders. 

Moreover t in this case the em- 
ployer selected a particular form 
of compensation for the employes, 
and it would hardly seem appro- 
priate, under the rlejtr language of 
the law, to permit the employer to 
withdraw from bargaining on a mat- 
ter of compensation merely because 
of the form of payment he selected. 

Doesn't fhnt view conflict with 
the ruling that a union cannot 
compete with the employer? 

N(*. The Bauseh & Lmnb decision 
H< i rve>i to underscore thr very poini 
f was making. The union's duty is 
to represent employes as employes. 

When it sets itself up pi a direct 
business competitor to the employer 
whose employ m it is bargaining for, 
then the union's devotion to the in- 
tei'esj of the employee ;i.s employes, 
is put in question. 

We found that, under the facts 
of (hut case, the employer had no 
duty to h.iin.'iiri because the union 
nudd not perform its lepaf function 
•;is li/iriraininp represcnt-j t.ive while 
it was at the same time an immtdi- 
ate competitor of the particular em- 
ployer whose employes it claimed 
to represent. 

U a guaranteed annual wage a 
proper subject for bargaining? 

I have not studied (he annu.il 
wage question closely, and T will 
not attempt to pass advance judp- 
nienf on any question (hat might 
even conceivably come before our 
Board for decision on some aspect. 
However as you know, wages are 
one of the subjects on whh h the 
Taft Hartley Act sjKH ificafly re 
quires collective Ivirgaining, 

■ s it true that an employer must 
"open the books" to the union 
■f he doesn't want to give a 
wage Increase? 

No, not in the literal sense that 
V' mi ([motion implies. The Board 
has never ordered any employer to 
"open the books." 

However, the Board hits reeently 




That's what you ]• (teal civ will be saying when you back 
them with Trade Mark Service in the 'Yellow Pages 1 of 
telephone directories. Your local dealers will be identifier] 
with your branded products - tying your national promo- 
tion right down to the community level. And they will make 
more phone-in and walk-in sales. 
Trade Mark Service is an effective, 
economical, sales-getter. It brings your 
prospects and dealers together. 

For further information call your local 
telephone business office or see the 
latesti ssu e of S I a ; i < I : i n I 1 ; a tt ma d Data. 



Find Yotir 
Ntortit D»ol>r 
In Th# 



Yellow Pages' 
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0*mr 5-bilFIon deFlan imesteHl in waterworks now providr- Aineri- 
MH with 3-inlLinn gallons of good, sale water each year! 

Badger meters help make water 
departments self-supporting 




Your grtatoft bargain r TCven 
today, one penny's worth 
of water CJm do two Weekly 
washings for the average 
family — with plenty of 
water to spare! 




* Providing water for America's 
homps and industries is a trcnu'n- 
dous task . . . and a costly one. Yet 
thousands of water departments new 
serve water needs better . . . charge 
users fairly , , and »till pay their 
own operating costs. In fact, one city 
in Michigan has eliminated its an- 
nual logs of over $3,000 , . , JluW 
shows a profit every year. 

The answer is simple: Modern 
water departments use famous 
Badger water meters to measure 
water precisely . . . charge each 
Wttr for the. exact amount of water 
consumrd, 

The meters are easily installed, 
soon pay for themselves. And they 
give long years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. Hut get all the farts on the way 
Badger water meters can serU' ymr 
community. Write us for complete 
information. 



Water Meters 

tADCffi MITIR MFO. CO. 

MriisHnnn itif nalir til l hie uarld Itir |l| 




reaffirmed the rule that, an employer 
who refuses to agree to a wage in- 
crfa.se on grounds of inability to 
pay must make a reasonable effort 
to substantiate his position. The 
company must be prepared as a 
test of its good faith to back up 
the assertion. 

The Board han also held, in a 
long line of cases with court ap- 
proval, that an employer has a duty 
to furnish the union with sufficient 
information about wages and wage 
rates to enable it to bargain intelli- 
gently. 

Mo S n't the Board also lard down 
some new rules regarding cer- 
tain types of strike activity? 

ot as such. But in particular 
cases that have arisen we have had 
to deal with several types of tactics 
which we found to be inconsistent 
with good faith bargaining. 

One of these was the slowdown. 
Tn the Personal Products case we 
held that the union bargained in 
bad faith when, during contract 
negotiation, it engaged in such har- 
assing tactics as slowdowns, refusal 
to work overtime, and unauthorized 
extensions of rest periods. 

What about the technique of 
striking one of several employ- 
ers during bargaining? 

That is not the same as these 
harassing tactics just mentioned. In 
these cases, it has not been a ques- 
tion of employe activity which the 
law dors not protect, but rather :t 
question of whether the employers 
who were not struck could tempo- 
rarily lay olT their employes as a 
countermeasure to this so-called 
"whipsaw" strategy. 

The Board had previously held 
that employers in such a situation 
could not lawfully counter with a 
temporary lockout. However, the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in the Davis 
Furniture case disagreed with this 
view So did the Board, in the de- 
cision involving the Buffalo Linen 
Company. While we did not hold 
that the temporary lockout in the 
equivalent of a strike, we did hold 
that a strike against one employer 
of an association during bargaining 
constituted a threat of strike ac- 
tion against the other employers, 
Accordingly, the other employers 
could take defensive action by tem- 
porarily laying off their employes, 

Have you found any unusual 
employer tactics unfair? 

< Hi. yes. In addition to the ordi- 
nary cases of illegal discharge* 
which involved about 700 employes 
last year— we have found bad faith 
on (he part of employers in refusing 
wage and related information and 
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in various other situations where 
the employer has sought to evade 
his responsibilities under Taft- 
Hartley, 

For example, in the Ncttloton 
ease we were confronted with the? 
situation in which the management, 
after scheduling bargaining sessions 
with the union, went directly to the 
employes with offers of wage in- 
creases and other benefits, The 
Board held this conduct was indic- 
ative of a lack of good-faith accept- 
ance of collective bargaining. 

The Board has a new ruling an 
the 60-day provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, hasn't it? 

That's right. But the ruling seems 
to he misunderstood. 

We did rmt hold thnt the law 
bans all strikes during the term of 
a contract. 

The Board previously held in a 
decision involving Wilson & Co, that 
the maximum waiting period was 60 
days after notice, regardless of the 
contractual terms- The U.S. Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati recently 
rejected that view and the Supreme 
Court refused to review then deci 
si on. The court seemed to hold that 
the law completely forhids strikes 
for the life of any contract — that is, 
until after the final termination 
date, 

looking at this section in the 
framework of industrial reality and 
in the light of the congressional in- 
tent to protect the stability of eon- 
tmrts, a majority of the Boftft) I in- 
cluded that this section gears the 
60-day notice requirement to any 
date fixed in a son tract for either 
termination or modification of the 
contract. So, it would prohibit a 
strike to modify a contract entered 
into for a fixed term, with no re- 
opening provision. 

But if there is provision in the 
contract for a reopening during its 
ti>rni (hf union c an strike to obtain 
changes after giving the notice at 
the time for reopening and waiting 
60 days. 

Whet ore the Board's new rules 
on organizing campaigns and 
employers' speeches? 

You probably have in mind our 
d«N-i.sion.s in the Livingston fihirl 
rmd Peerless Plywofwl cases. Again 
this is an example of the realistic 
approach tu the Taft-Hartley law, 
The rule had been that an employer 
who gave a noncoercive speech to 
his employes on company time com- 
mitted an unfair Inbor practice un- 
less he gave the union an opportu- 
nity to make a speech on company 
time. This was the Bon wit Teller 
doctrine and it was expressly re- 
{ Continued on pagr 82) 
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PRESIDENT Eisenhower's pro- 
posed multioillmn rlnllar htghw.iv 
plan represents the largest construe- 
tion program in history, and a 
sweeping change in the entire phi 
losophy and plan for federal aid for 
hi J h wa y devi i lopi 1 1 en t 

Hi.s projiosal wnu Id require the ex - 
|ienditure(if.SKW.8t>f>.fX¥t 1 fMX) hy the 
federal government and the states. 
It also would require the slates to 
turn over financial responsibility to 
the federal government for modern- 
ization of 37,000 miles of their 
major trunkiine highways. This is 
one of the major matters before 
Congress J his year. Approval of the 
plan might tamm provision of S25>- 
tHXMXK),000 in federal money for a 
complete revamping of the Inter- 
state System within ten ye.-irs. 
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Briefly, the plan of the President 
seeks to double the normal expected 
rate of construction of all streets 
and highways for a ten -year period 
with the (7. S. government taking 
over increased responsibility for the 
most important part of the network. 

It is based on a survey by the 
state highwav departments which 
estimates 8100,800,000,000 con- 
struction n>o wired during the nexl 
ten years to bring all roads abreast 
Of traffic needs. The parts making 
up the total are: Interstate High- 
way System < 37,600 miles 1, $23,- 
200,000,000; other federal-aid high- 
way systems "679,800 miles 1, $44,- 
fHHJ .000,000; other roads and streets 
1 2,- r »82.0tK1 miles 1, 532,700, OttO/M. 

(!en. Lucius Clay, chairman of 
the board of Continental Vat) Com- 



pany, heads the special Prudential 
Advisory Committee working out 
the financial plan. So far, it has 
dealt primarily with the federal 
portion and calls for: 
^ 1. Issuance of special fedora i 
bonds to provide $2. r >,000,000,000 in 
ten years for reconstruction of prac- 
tically the entire Interstate Highway 
System, States would continue to 
build, maintain and operate the 
system, hut would not match these 
federal funds as they have in the 
past. States would put up approxi- 
m.:itrlv S2,000,000,000 in ten years 
^ 2. Continuance of the regular fed- 
eral-aid program, on the current 
matching basis, for the other 679,- 
WX) miles of highways in the fed- 
eral-aid system. Federal aid would 
total S6.23O.000.0OO in ten years. 
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The Eisenhower plan 
is based on surveys which 
estimate that 
$100,800,000,000 
in construction will 
be required during the 
next ten years to 
bring all roads abreast 
of traffic needs 

BY HENRY K . EVANS 



Congressional approval of basic plan could 
provide sharp upswing in federal aid in next 
ten years (left). Annual rate of spending is 
not determined but $25,000,000,000 for re- 
vamping of Interstate Highway System and 
regular aid of $6,230,000,000 might follow 
the approximate curve for years 1955-1964 
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The federal government would 
thus put up roughly one third of 
the total c onstriicdon program as 
compared to a current 1 7 per cent. 

The plan is based on a long look 
ahead nt the prospects of a dynamic 
growing nation numbering 200,000,- 
000 people by 1970 and demanding 
road space for 40 to 50 per cent 
metre motor vehicles than exist 
today. It is founded on the belief 
that America's military and ceo 
nomic strength depends on broad 
straight traflk- arteries connecting 
every major city — ready to carry 
troops and weapons in war as well 
as the commerce of peace. 

President Eisenhower 1 * insistence 
on seeing the plan through is said 
to stem in large measure from his 
Kuropean war experiences where he 



saw how effective roads were in serv- 
ing the military forces. Hp has 
made it clear that his interest does 
not stop at interstate highways. 
The President counts heavily on the 
benefits to accrue to sec ondary and 
farm-to-market roads through the 
diversion to these routes e.-jch vear 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
state Funds no longer required for 
the Interstate System. 

There is ample economic- justi- 
fication for stepping up road build 
ing. Americas investment of S80 - 
000,000,000 iin 1954 dollars i in 
roads over the past half century has 
dwindled to a current worth of half 
that amount, the U. S. Commerce 
Department reports, and for the 
past ten years obsolescence has kept 
pace with new building so that total 
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investment hasn t increased ap 
preciably. If roads Were adequate 
tftday. 50 per cent more in^oplc :mr[ 
goods might move over our high 
ways, says Dr. Robinson New. .»rnb. 
consultant to (he Presidents (Eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Viewed against the backdrop of 
all economic activity, highway 
building has shrunk markedly 
Since 1931, highway construction, 
as a percentage of gross national 
product, has gone steadily down- 
hill, reaching bottom in 1945 at 
slightly under 0,17 per rent It 
eame back to 1.05 per cent last 
year, hut tic is is still considerably 
below (he 1.38 per cent averaged 
from 1929 to 1936 If highway con- 
struction were at that same relative 
level in 1954, the construction total 
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INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 



On these roads the President 
would spend $25,000,000- 
000. This would replace inade- 
quate highways, extend pres- 
ent 37,600 miles to the 40,000 
miles previously authorized 




would have been slightly more than 
$4,900,000,000 instead of $3,700,- 
000 000, 

The proposed S100,800.000,0(X> 
highway program represent* 2.3 per 
cent of the expeeted gross national 
pmdurt irlurtrifr the next decade. 

Almost half of the nation's rural 
roads art' still without an all 
weather surface and there are more 
than 1,000,000 miles of dirt roads. 

Currently, 64 per cent of the 
7 1 7 .000 m i 1 e U <*i e ra I -a u 3 .system is 
classed as, substandard. And * ■ i j 1 ■« « I 
3,300,000 miles of roads and street*, 
nrily belween :l,00O and 4.000 miles 
(about one-tenth of t>no per cent;' 
are of modern, controlled access 
design. 

One of the most important groups 
to line up behind the Administra- 



tion's highway plan is the Gover- 
nors* Conference. Only a year ago, 
the governors were urging Con- 
gress to repeal the two t^ent federal 
gasoline tax, leaving this field of 
taxation to the states, Governor 
Walter -I- Kohler of Wisconsin, 
speaking for the Conference before 
g meeting of the U, S. Chamber of 
Commerce, acknowledged the need 
for continuing federal aid in the 13 
western states with vast federally 
owned land areas and low motor 
vehicle registrations, hut said. 
"Hiwcvcr, many states includiim 
my own should expect to receive no 
federal aid whatstKAer under our 
proposal.'" 

The governors had long been dis- 
gruntled because federal motor ve- 
hicle excises <>n fuel wire taking 



more out «r tin- Mates tluiri the fed 
eral-aid program returned. In the 
past decade, federal excises on mo 
tor fuel paid by highway users have 
netted the government £5>455\000, 
000 whereas the regular highway 
federal aid |>aymenis to the states 
have been only $3,651,000,000. 

The President's proposal which, 
in effect, would eliminate the gap 
between federal gas tax collections 
and federal aid, caused the States 
t« modify their attitude. 

City officials also endorse flu 
('resident's program. They look to 
the Federal program as a means of 
getting more help nti expensive ur- 
han expressway construction. The 
Administration plans to add an 
other 2,400 miles of urban routes to 
the existing 37.000 mile system to 
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bring it up to its full 4(1,0^0 mite 
authorized extent, 

The state highway officials, the 
motor vehicle manufacturers and 
the road building industry have of- 
fered strong support for the plan, 
particularly the multibillion Inter- 
state System expenditure. 

"The present highway emergency 
in America malted it mandatory that 
the Interstate System he rushed to 
completion in the next ten years 
at the present rate of improvement 
the job wj]3 not be done for half a 
century/ 1 warns the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

The President's highway plan 
has its critics. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, for instance, told the Clay 
Committee that the Federation 
"does not consider the highway 
situation so hopelessly inadequate 
as to warrant the tremendous ex- 
pansion in federal expenditures that 
is proposed." It recommended a re- 
duction in the total costs of high- 
Way construction borne by the fed- 
eral government. 



Representatives of the petroleum 
industry and of the rail mads have 
questioned the size of the program, 
too. The railroads advocate reduc- 
ing federal financial aid to a mini- 
mum. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration Secretary, Maury Hubbard* 
has criticized the plan on the basis 
that the states are in a better 
financial condition (ban the federal 
government, with less than SIO,- 
000X00,000 total debt compared to 
a federal debt or $21 1 .2Gtl.CN KUKXI. 

Mr. Hubbard has rut ran en led 
that "if we could remove the suc- 
tion pump of federal taxation from 
motor vehicle fuel now amounting 
to one-fourth of the total Lax cob 
lected on such fuel here in Virginia, 
we should, with -some increase in 
our st.iti ■ rate. I>e able to nn>ci oar 
highway expansion needs on a con- 
tinuing pay-as-you-go basis." 

Some practical questions have 
been asked: Do we have enough 
engineers, skilled road builders, and 
equipment to undertake the contem 
plated program? 

The American Association of 
State Highway Officials says that a 
survey by the states shows that po- 
tential construction rapacity is now 
close to $5,000,000,000 a year, ex- 
ceeding current construction hy a 
third, and could be expanded to 
59,000,000,000 inside of five years. 
That would he sufficient to handle 
the President's program. A ten 
year accelerated program and higher 
salaries will attract engineers into 
the highway fieEd, the association 
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says. At its recent annual meeting 
the association raised its recom- 
mended minimum salary schedule 
to $4,000 for graduates just out of 
college, $12,000 for assistant state 
highway engineers and chief di- 
vision heads, to a top of $17,000 for 
state highway engineers. 

Availability of road building ma- 
terials is another considera firm 
Could industry meet the sharp in- 
crease in demand for steel, cement, 
and machinery' 7 



A study of the materials problem 
has shown that, except for occasion- 
al spot shortages, industry can sup- 
ply the requirements Tor the Presi- 
dent's plan. A Clay Committee 
spokesman points out that a program 
of definite size and duration encour- 
ages the orderly expansion of indus 
trial capacity as the regular federal - 
aid authorizations, providing funds 
for only two years ahead, do not. 

More serious is the question of 
financing. Majority opinion favors 
a borrowing program by which the 
$25,000,000,000 for the Interstate 
System will be raised through sale 
of bonds. Hut this immediately re- 
quires a method of amortizing the 
bunds, Men 1 the pl.au can run head- 
on into either of two road blocks. 

If the faith and credit of the na- 
tion is pledged, then the plan in- 
creases the national debt, which is 
not only undesirable but a practical 
impossibility with the present fixed 
federal debt ceil inn 

To take the borrowing outside 
the national debt would require a 
new government corporation or 
authority which could issue special 
bonds. This would keep the plan 
clear of the debt obs trade, hut could 
steer il rkhl into the second road 
block linkage. The President's ad- 
visers have considered the idea of 
pledging all or part of the revenues 
from the federal gas tax to amortiz- 
ing l^o lo ,'t() year three per cent 
serial revenue bonds. Thus federal 
aid would be linked to the gas tax. 
It has been estimated that federal 
fas tax receipts would not only 
amortize $25,000,000,000 worth of 
borrowing for interstate system im- 
provement but would provide 
enough extra cash to continue the 
regular federal-aid program at the 
present level for the other parts of 
the federal -a id system. 

There will be strong resistance to 
increasing the national debt but 
rough going, likewise, via the link- 
age route The President hopes (o 
steei a path between these obstacles, 
with a special corporation whose 
borrowings mii-idr the statutory 
debt limit— would be paid back 
from future appropriations. 
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Highway user groups approve the 
spirit of the President's highway 
plan, but are aware that its cost 
may be assessed against them in 
federal fuel taxes and other user 
charges, through linkage. The 
American Automobile Association 
and the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators favor the in- 
terstate highway improvement but 
insist that it be financed from 
general funds. Farm groups, too, 
take a dim view of the federal gaso- 
line taxes. Non-highway users of 
motor fuel receive a refund on state 
fuel taxes but not or: 'In I f I . - 1 . 1 
levy. 

Farmers, aircraft and boat own- 
er- and i libers who pay the federal 
tax for fuel used off the highway 
see little sense in having their tax 
payments tied to a highway im- 
provement program. 

Federal gas tax revenues, like re- 
turns from excises on liquor, tobac- 
co, arni other products, go into gen- 
eral treasury funds. Organizations 
working for their repeal have con- 
tinually reminded Congress that 
these taxes have never borne any 
relationship to highway federal-aid 
appropriations, that they were in- 
stituted as temporary means of 
swelling the federal treasury when 
money was desperately needed for 
relief measures in the 1930's. The 
road users resist strenuously any 
plan to continue them or to link 
them and federal appropriations 

However, the trucking industry 
has begun to depart from this phi 
losophy. 

John Lawrence, managing direc- 
tor of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., recently announced 
his industry's kicking of the plan 
to earmark federal automotive ex- 
cise revenues for highway aid. 

"Let's be practical/* he said. 
"Since it looks like we are never go- 
ing to get these taxes off the books, 
then the least we can do is to plow 
this money back into road improve- 
ment." 



Fiscal experts generally oppose 
such earmarking of governmental 
revenues. They ask: Where will it 
stop? If the road users' excise 
money is turned hack to them in 
benefits, they ask. how Jong will it 
bo before the boat owners want (he 
excises they pay segregated and ap- 
plied to waterways, and the radio 
and TV set owners demand their 
j mi. base excises be set aside for 
promotion and regulation of the air- 
ways? The airlines already have 
asked Congress to exempt their por 
lion of the gasoline tax and eon- 
-idei it as repayment for federal 
spending on airports and naviga- 
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I if in .lids Another question to he 
settled in the Administration's high 
way plan is the role of toll financ- 
ing. The plan will largely determine, 
the future of the toll road in Ameri- 
ca. Any substantial increase in fed- 
eral financial support for non-toll 
highways on the Interstate System 
coldd slow thr spreading tot I net- 
work completely. 

The Department of Commerce 
recently pointed out that in 1953 a 
fifth of all highway construction 
was financed through the toll 
method and that the ST.KfKUJOO.OOO 
worth of toll facilities author ized, 
building, or already in operation 
6,000 miles in length— will alleviate 
a large part of the deficiency of the 
national system of Interstate High- 
ways. 

During 1954< investors put nearly 
$1,500,000,000 into (oil facility 
bonds and one estimate is that SS,- 
'KK> t OOO,000 more in toil facility 
bonds will be offered in the next 
several years. 

The Administration apparently 
contemplates no plan to kill the 
turnpike movement. The President 
has advocated enterprises which are 
self-liquidating. In his statement to 
the governors last July, he recom- 
mended that such liquidation of 
highway projects she mid be- "wher- 
ever that is possible, through tolls 
or the assured increase in gas tax 
revenue." 



Administration planners agree 
with the governors' proposition that 
toll road development fas well as 
free roads) on the Interstate Sys- 
tem meeting the standards of the 
Administration's highway plan, 
.should not be discouraged. They rec- 
ommend that in the allocation of 
federal funds, due credit should be 
given for the funds spent by those 
states that have constructed or do 
construct satisfactory sections of the 
Interstate System either from pub- 
lic or toll road revenues. 

Thus a state would not be de- 
prived of federal funds if it satis- 
fied interstate highway needs 
through its own resources. The 
governors say that such credit 
should go to the states for free 
roads they build with their own 
money, as well as toll roads. In 
addition, they would reimburse 
states for toll or free roads built in 
recent years on the Interstate Sys- 
tem and meeting the grand plan 
standards. 

What kind of streets and high- 
ways could the nation look forward 
to under the S 100,800,000,000 plan? 

First, according to the specifica- 
tions supplied to the state highway 
departments on which they based 



the estimate oT needs, it would 
completely rebuild a major part of 
the Interstate System. When the 
job was done, in ten years, these 
40,000 miles of highways would be 
capable of carrying traffic smoothly 
and safely until 1974, without 
further widening or reconstruction. 
Sufficient land would be bought or 
reserved to meet 1984 capacity 
needs. 

This would require widening and 
st.ra ijjh|enin£ of existing mileage or 
building: of complete new mileage 
paralleling existing routes for a 
substantial part of this system. 



New construction would be on 
3 mi to INK i Tool wide riidds-ol-way, 
with dividing strips r>r provision for 
adding such strips in the future. 
Access would be controlled. This 
means fn-edom from interference to 
through traffic from local traffic 
movement or roadside commercial 
and other activities. Sight distances 
would be provided for safe travel at 
50 to 70 mph. top speeds. Traffic 
lanes would be 12 feet wide, mini- 
mum, and shoulders six to ten feet 
wide. 

Important crossroads would be 
put on overpasses or underpasses — 
all intersections to be grade-separat- 
ed eventually. Sufficient capacity 
would be provided to meet traffic 
volume demands at all hut a few 
peak hours during the year. Grades 
vMiuld seldom * weed five per cent 

The Interstate System would thus 
receive the deluxe treatment. These 
highways, formally designated in 
1947 in accordance with a federal 
directive in the Highway Act of 
3 1 ►44, were selected by joint action 
of the state highway departments 
and intended to serve the national 
defense, connect all major industrial 
and commercial centers, and con- 
nect at the IL S. borders with 
routes of continental importance. 
They serve 209 of the 237 cities 
having a population of 50,(VM,i or 
more, as well as many smaller com- 
munities. 

Although this system includes 
only a little more than one per cent 
of the country's total mileage oF 
roads ;md streets, its rural sections 
serve 20 per cent of all rural traffic. 
Its urban sections comprise two per 



cent of the city routes and carry 3 I 
per cent of urban traffic. It passes 
through one- third of the nation's 
counties in which reside 45 per cent 
of the rural population. It carries 
most of the country's agricultural 
products to market and, in wartime, 
will he the principal artery for 
movement of troofis, weapons rm d 
supplies as well as for evacuation of 
cities, 

ThE' plan would rebuild the next 
most important system, 200,000 
miles of federal -aid primary routes 
and other important heavily trav- 
eled highways to take rare of traf- 
fic increases for ten years from date 
of rebuilding. 

In other words, a state highway, 
widened and improved Under this 
plan in I Fl-iVES. would not need further 
reconstruction until at least 1966. 
But right-of-way would be bought 
or reserved to meet anticipated 
traffic needs that will develop by 
1974 

Not all of this mileage would 
necessarily be divided or of con 
trolled access design, h would per- 
mit operating speeds of 35 to 50 
mph, depending on terrain, at all 
but infrequent peak hours for 2t) 
years from date of reconstruction. 
All heavily traveled intersections 
would ultimately include under- 
passes or overpasses. 

The plan would rebuild oilier less 
heavily traveled rural roads and 
city streets to the extent necessary 
to provide locally acceptable service. 



On the whole (he Administra- 
tion** ten- year highway plan is 
primarily one of stepping up cur- 
rent financing, but with the one 
major exception of greatly expanded 
federal authority over the inter- 
state routes. 

There is no new way to pay for 
highways. They h.-eve been and al- 
ways will he supported by tax- 
payers. But one thing is certain, 
the President's proposal has aroused 
the taxpayers to the realization that 
they need better roads and they 
want them. A landslide of activity, 
investigation and public interest is 
rumbling throughout the land that 
promises great and swift advances 
in America's street and highway 
development end 



For a complete report on the current 
highway building boom overseas 
see page 64 ^ 
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hides a year. Recently announced 
expansion programs in Europe will 
double rapaciU In keep p;nv with 
demand. Motor trucks are now 
more numerous on foreign soil than 
in the United States. Eleven mil- 
lion trucks operate outside the 
United States compared to our own 
10,000,000. The combination of 
good trucks and better roads is mak 
inn fofkd and raw materials available 
to consumers previously inaccessible. 

The world's most extensive road 
project, ached u Jed for completion 
soon after 1956, is the 4, 734 -mile 
Trans-Canada Highway which will 
provide the first modern road be- 
tween Canada's Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. 

Spain, Italy, France and other 
European nations now have new 
limited access expressways of (he 
most modem design. Italy is build- 
ing more than 1,000 miles of ex- 
pressways and present phirls 
contemplate expenditure of up to 
$600,000,000. A spider web of Span- 
ish superhighways radiating from 
Madrid is 35 per cent complete. 
France, with one of the world's best 

highway systems lie-fore I be war, is 
rapidly reconstructing damaged fa 
rilitirs and modernizing her system 
v. Iiiih includes more roads per 
square mile than any other country. 

In countries such as Turkey, 
Ethiopia and Hoi i via overland 



journeys that once bogged down in 
the oo/.e for weeks are now accom- 
plished in hours. Last year the 
Turkish Department of Roads, prac- 
tically nonexistent a few years ago. 
supplanted ancient hand methods of 
roadbuilding with modern mech- 
anised operations ro huilfi a rec- 
ord 1,682 miles of new highway. 

The effect of the Turkish road 
revolution has been felt through- 
out the economy. Good roads al- 
ready have boosted vehicle regis- 
trations from fl,900 in 194f) to 60,- 
000 in 1954. The cost of truck trans- 
port between ten represent.-! tive 
Turkish i-ities has dropped from 
more than 15 cents a ton-mile to 
l4*ss than nine rents, Travel time 
has been cut in half. The United 
Stfjli-s lent 'i:> highway specialists 
to make this achievement possible 
and granted $41,000,000 to help 
purchase road machinery and 
motorized equipment. 

Kthiopia has undertaken a vast 
roadbuilding program with the help 
of 35 specialists from the Unittd 
.Slate s improvement of th^ 535-mile 
main highway from Addis A ha ha to 
Assjtb on the Red Sea has redin irl 
truck travel time from two weeks to 
two or three days. From Addis 
Ababa to Dilla, 230 miles of new 
road have tapped rich coffee country 
and reduced transportation time 
from as long as five weeks to one 



day. The bus business flourishes. 

Burma has given high priority to 
road construction to tap forest and 
mineral resources and rice produc- 
ing lands. In Nicaragua the new 
Leon- Managua highway is en 
cou raging cotton production and 
giving salt producers access to 
market. Truek.s on the 350-mile 
route from Cochahamba to Santa 
Cruz in Bolivia now bring fertile 
UkA producing areas i loser to Bo 
livia's urban centers. The road, 
financed jointly by the Bolivian 
Government and the Export-Import 
Bank, Was built with $fJ7 pieces of 
nn i(oi'iz<d equipment. 

In Venezuela, the spectacular 
mountain expressway from Caracas 
to La Guaira, built at a cost of $6\- 
500,000 a mile* is called the greatest 
engineering feat in Latin America 
since the Panama Canal. The six- 
lane toll highway replaces a spine- 
tingling route that had ,165 hairpin 
bends in 19 miles. Engineers had to 
build 36 mile* of mountain roads 
just to get equipment to the site. 

The road lias three of (In - largest 
pre stressed ennrretc bridges in the 
world and two tunnel*, one of them 
a mile long. 

For American business there is 
no mistaking the effects of the revo- 
lution nn the highways In 1954 the 
United States was exporting 16 per 
rent more motor vehicles than the 
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Five years later new Rodovia Presidenie tyv.tr a 
highway uses American -style clover -leaf and 
raised center strip. New roads in Latin America 
are opening areas long inaccessible 
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year before, and truck shipments to 
foreign customers wen? running 40 
per cent ahead. Roadbuilding 
equipment continues in record de- 
mand throughout thr world. 

But this is only part of the story 
of what U. S, industry is doing to 
put the- worJd on wheels. American 
manufacturers are prfxharing ve- 
hicles abroad designed specifically 
for overseas needs. General Motors 
hus manufacturing and assembly 
plants in England, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium. Switzerland, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Mexico and five South Ameri- 
can countries. 

In Germany CM. makes Opel 
cars and trucks. In England it 
manufactures Vauxhall passenger 
cars and Bedford trucks. Ford pro- 
duces motor vehicles in Canada, 
Germany and England. Its popular 
English models include the Consul, 
Anglia, Zephyr, Zodiac, Popular 
■mi Prefect. Ford's contribution to 
German mobility is the Tanus. 
Ford assembly plants are scattered 
over some 20 countries from Egypt 
to Ireland to Chile, and Ford of 
Canada opera tes in South Africa, 
Malaya and Oceania. Other Ameri- 
can motor manufacturers are also 
operating around the dork. 

General Motors has recently an- 
nounced plans for plant expansion 
in European countries "to keep 
pace with the broadening market." 
In England the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 during the next few 
years will double the capacity of 
Vauxhall Motors, which now pro- 
ducts 130,000 vehicles annually. 
Vauxhall officials are estimating 
that Britain will have another 1,- 
000,000 cars on the road by i960. 
New assembly plants in Belgium 
and Switzerland will double ra- 
pacity in both countries, and a $70,- 
000,000 expansion of G.M.'s Opel 
works in Germany will raise pro- 
duction there from 1954's 165,000 
units to 250,000. 

World motor vehicle production 
is more than two and a half times 
as great as before the war. The 
rnajor producing countries after the 
United States are the United King- 
dom, France, Germany, the Soviet 
Union, and Canada. Britain is the 
leading exporter, exporting one- third 
more vehicles than the U S, 

Today 85,000,000 motor vehicles 
roam the world's 10,000,000 miles 
of highways. The United States has 
70 per cent of them, Europe has 
another 20 per cent. The remaining 
ten per cent are scattered over the 
rest of North America and the vast 
areas of Asia, Africa, South America 
and Oceania, which takes third 
place among the continents in num- 
ber of vehicles owned. Africa has 
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the distinction of being the least 
motorized. French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa, for ex- 
ample., have a combined area nearly 
as great as the United States, yet 
these two territories have no more 
motor vehicles than Peoria, III. 

But in many far off places the 
automotive boom is creating traffic 
conditions we usually associrdf with 
downtown U.S. A. When traffic den- 
sity is measured by the number of 
vehicles per mile nf avail able road, 
top honors go to Guam and Singa- 
pore, where there are 135 vehicles 
per road mile. Hawaii must cop* 3 
with 84 vehicles per mile of road, 
and Cubu wish n'S. The comparable 
figure for the United States is 17, 

In addition to the United States 
which has nearly 60,000,000 motor 
vehicles and Canada with JJ,.tfN),- 
000, five other countries now have 
more than 1.000.000 vehicles. They 
are Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Australia, and West Germany. 
Other countries, however, show a 
different picture. There are more 
motor vehicles in Los Angeles than 
in ail Asia. The State of California 
has more vehicles than Asia, Africa 
and South America combined. 

The big economic potential that 
these comparisons reveal for the 
world'-, mitoinotivc industries may 
be I'm even more sharply in the 
relation of present day vehicle 
registration figures to population. 
In the United States, where there 
is one vehicle for every 2.8 people, 
we can all go riding at once with the 
back seats empty. But in Europe 



there are 39 people for every ve- 
hicle, in South America 70 people, 
and in Asia 683. 

Within each continent there are 
wide variations in motor vehicle 
ownership. Alaska leads the world 
with a vehicle for every 2,5 people. 
In Colombia the ratio ia one car 
per 112 persons. The number of 
people per car in Japan is 127 and 
in China 5,400. 

In many ways the current world 
effort to get rolling is reminiscent 
of the United States in the '20'.s and 
early '30's, when we unmired more 
th.-jfi .m million miles of road to usher 
in the automotive age. Rut against 
the primitive background t vpi il nf 
many foreign lands today, the 
present push seems even more spec- 
tacular. 

The road building boom has a 
long way to go, however, before 
moat countries have motor trans* 
portation systems adequate to sup- 
port urgently needed economic 
growth. Many countries have no 
transportation links with neighbor- 
ing nations, hence negligible trade 
in goods and ideas. Poor roads or 
no roads at all have prevented po- 
tentially rich lands from being 
tapped for the benefit of needy 
populations. In Bol ivja difficult 
transportation makes rice grown 
only 1 25 miles from La Paz 50 per 
cent more costly them inifwrted rice. 
Brazil finds it cheaper to buy coal 
from England than to haul it from 
its own interior mines 

The government of the United 
States is helping to improve the 
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1,682 miles of new highway— modern main- 
tenance of old— in 1954, 

Vehicle registrations have risen from 8,900 
in 1945 to 60,000 at present. 

Cost of truck transport per ton mile from 
15c to less than nine. 

Travel time has been cut in half. 

The U. S, has supplied 25 highway specialists 
and $41,000,000 for equipment. 
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roads of foreign lands as a first step 
iouvinH improving economic condi- 
tions generally Supjwiri for better 
re'rrhways is provided by grants 
through the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration by Export-Import 
Bank loans, by our participation in 
the United Nations, and by the 
training of foreign engineers at the 
U, S. Bureau of Public Roads in 
Washington The ExporHmport 
Bank is financing road building ma- 
chinery in Chile and Turkey, buses 
in Brazil, road maintenance equip- 
ment in Ecuador, highway ma- 
terials in Nicaragua, cement m.imi- 
fncturinp in Vene/uoht. :iutornobjie 
plants in Italy, and highway con- 
struction in Uruguny, iVimgimy, 
Colombia, El Salvador and Liberia. 

Congress has made available S54,- 
000.000 to hasten completion of the 
3,200- mile Inter- American highway, 
now 95 per cent complete but still 
impassible in parts of Panama and 
Costa Flit -a. Congress has also 
vtfJtti funds to help lomplcto t.ii«> 
Hama Road tr»nnecting l he Atlantic 
and f'.n ifn ()cean> in Nic.u.ii-u.j 

The Foreign 'rations Admin- 
istration, backed by the engineer- 
ing stfiff ill 1 h i ■ Hurcau of Public 
Roads, is financing road const ruc- 
tion as part of our foreign aid 
programs in Liberia. Jordan, Tan- 
ganyika, Lebanon and in the Philip- 
pines, 

Under the United Nations., tin* 
International Hank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is slrr.ssirig 
better mads to furl her its objective 
of increasing production attd nosing 
living standards in member coun- 
tries. More than one- third of all 
liUematinnal Prink loans last year 
were devoted to transportation. 

In the (Jnfftad States it is difficult 
to visualize the obstacles to industry 
and agriculture resulting from poor 
or nonexistent transportation. Yet 
primitive methods of trnns|»>r(ation 
are a primary factor in the re- 
tarded development of vast areas of 
the earth. The impetus behind the 
present effort to gel the roads built 
to permit idle resource*? to Ik 1 put 
to work offers new hope for people 
alJ over the world. Today's big 
push represents a continuing chal- 
lenge to American interests. On 
selfish grounds alone the benefits of 
the automotive revolution to 
America are obvious. 

According to the recent Eco- 
nomic Report of (he President, ' l A 
policy to promote economic growth 
and stability cannot be limited to 
our domestic affairs, but mus(. of 
necessity, extend to our relations 
with other nations. One of the basic 
lessons of history is the interdepend- 
ence between prosperity at home 

and prosperity abroad. . . EN d ketmtile , KFMrnRk wit*,.-, 
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to the machine shop 
KENFLEX fl oors cut maintenance costs 

Many business executives chtxwc colorful Ken Flex because it makes sales and 
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durability under the harshest v\i:ukjn^ conditions. 

To every user, Ken Flex brings a great money-saving bonus r easy maintenance. 
1 he smooth, non porous vinyl surface resists marring by heavy tu/hc. fining by 
fats, foodstuffs and industrial chemicals, and shrugs off grit, grease and grime. 
Thais win Ken Flex is so easily kept new looking by quick damp mopping. 
Waxing is never needed, except lor added lustre. 

Get full details on KcnHex and the other fine Kcntilc. Inc. resilient tile floors 
from your Ken tile I'luoi C 'tint rat ioi nr ivriie Keniilc. Inc., Brookhn 15, N. Y. 
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New Dunham Thermo Vector along- 
the-wall radiation looks ^ood any- 
where! Its. trim, tailored, inu-[uf.t 
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than eye a|ipe;il< however. It i» sturdy 
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well as in offices; it has the capacity Co 
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called fan il has lever-operated damper 
for individual room temperature con- 
trol; it reduces installation COSlS- 
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New Trust-Busting 
Cycle Begins 

{Continued from page 27 J 
definition of a monopoly more sim- 
plv H* said; "Bigness of itself is 
immaterial. What you must ask of a 
combine is, how did it get that way? 

"Was it furred on tin- rompany, or 
was it done deliberately to eliminate 
competition by predatory practices? 

"This is. not easily disco ve red. The 
day is gone when you can look at a 
corporation's books and find a con- 
spiracy, even if one exists." 

Judge Barnes spoke of "our policy 
of concentrating on clear cut viola- 
tions which have been well estab- 
lished as illegal for a number of 
years of enforcement." He was par- 
ticularly proud of the Fast man 
Kodak settlement which ended an 
alleged monopoly of color film proc- 
essing. 

He explained, 'This illustrates 
our attempt to simplify com plicate! 
antitrust actions by negotiating di- 
rectly with the prospective defend- 
ants before we file suit. Our com- 
plaint was drafted in June after a 
month of hard work. In July, we 
notified Eastman of our conclusions 
and gave a copy of the complaint 
to the comp.jm Wf Worked nut fin 
agreement with Eastman in Sep- 
tember and avoided a long drawn- 
out legal battle, Eastman has a 
judgment with which they c.-m live-, 
and the government has an effective 
instrument to protect the public 
interest 

This was forward looking of 
Eastman." 

Of the future. Judge Humes said, 
<H I am worried about the auto 
manufacturing industry. It would be 
a good thing if we could work out 
a imperative- study with the auto 
manufacturers. One of the facets 
thai concerns me is thai every man 
ufacturer must buy parts from a 
suhsidinry of one «f the 'big throe. 1 
This could be quite an advantage. 
I think, too, we might get an over 
all look at government contracts to 
auto manufacturers. An advantage 
to one could be quite a competitive 
factor." 

The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee criticized the Army's tank 
contract on the score that it unduly 
favored one auto company. 

Another key point in the anti 
trust field ifi the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The FTC chairman is Edward 
F. Howrey, a Washington lawyer 
who formerly practiced before the 
Commission. He told Nation's 
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Hf.siNK.ss, "The statistics cm mer- 
gers are meaningless, because they 
fail to show the size of the merging 
<.om{>anies or whether the merger 
had any effect on competition. 

"Today's merger* are mostly 
management mergers and hanking 
is not a major factor. Many mergers 
now are to improve the competitive 
position of the companies involved 
and let them compete better with 
the leading corporation. Also, di* 
versification is popular. Companies 
are looking for affiliates with raw 
materials or distribution channels 
or with new products, 

"What we need today are mat 
effeetivr .standards to find out when 
mergers are bad or in the public 
interest." 

Chairman How rev has become a 
controversial figure by his campaign 
against the ;xr sr dwlrine which 
had been FTC policy for 12 years, 
This tenet meant that price fixing 
conspiracies or exclusive dealing 
contracts were illegal, per se h or by 
themselves. Nothing else need be 

proved. 

Mr. Howrey believes in the "rule 
of reason," or proof of malicious in- 
tent. This makes the proseeu tor's 
job much harder. 

The forces in Congress lined up 
to question this policy are notably 
three. 

They include the Seriate Anti- 
monopoly Commit tct 1 . a unit i>( the 
Judiciary Committee. It is moving 
from Dixon- Yates into a search of 
the entire ulilifv field and the SKC 
.and Federal Power Commission. 
The ranking members. Hen.: dors Ke 
fauvrr and linger, have asked for 
an appropriation of $1,000,000. To 
dramatize monopoly and bring its 
problems close to home, the com 
mittee hopes to hold hearings in 
some 20 cities. Once the utility in 
vcstigalion is ended, the staff has 
a long list of areas from atomic en- 
ergy to television that might be 
studied. 

A star figure in these investiga- 
tions will tie Senator Kefauvrr, no 
newcomer to monopoly hunting. In 
the Hrmse he beaded a Judiciary 
surjt'ommittee study of economic 
concentration, was co-author of an 
amendment to the Clayton Act. 
As a Senator he took pari in (he 
Dixon- Yates hearings, and has sev- 
eral bills ready to introduce this 
Session. 

In nur interview he said "I think 
one of the big issues right now is 
the concentration of economic in- 
flue m ■<■, the great monopoly move 
ment now under way. These mo- 
nopoly trends, unless they are 
checked, usually result in inflation 
and economic disiresH. So 1 think it 
is important that we have a con- 
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gressional investigation. It should 
be thoughtful, painstaking and in 
telligent, not trying to make a lot 
of headlines and creating fanfare, 
hut finding out firs* what the mo- 
nopoly picture is— how many com- 
pa nii>s have been taken over, why 
have these mergers taken place, are 
the tax laws at fault, or is it really 
an effort to meet competition. 

"We should study what the en- 
forcement agencies are doing, 
whether they have adequate staffs, 
whether they are determined to use 
the laws we have. We should re- 
member, too, that out* antitrust 
laws, the Clayton Act and Sherman 
Act, have been on the books a long 
time. Perhaps they should be 
brought up to date. New techniques 
may have created situations not 
covered by these laws, 

A sample of the way the Till Mil !■ 
see sharpshooter fires away was his 
quick demand for an investigation 
of the Federal Power Commission. 
The day after higher natural gas 
rates approved by the FPC went 
into effect, the senator declared: 

"What this decision amounts to 
is a further breakdown of regula- 
tion devised to control an essential- 
ly monopolistic industry, the field 
producers of oil and gas which are 
dominated by a handful of oil and 
financial interests." 

The committee's inquiry into 
utilities will also revive the old de- 
bate over competitive bidding for 
utility financing. The SEC has 
been holding hearings cm whether 
to open up exemptions. 

On the House side, Rep. Emman- 
uel Teller has re-activated the Anti 
monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee. (The 84th 
Congress failed to set up the sub- 
committee J Representative Celler 
said: 

"I plan to bring before the sub- 
committee investigations of textiles, 
1 1. inking, petroleum and rubber. Ob- 
viously, we will not be able to go 
into a]] these fields this session." 

Also active among the investi- 
gating groups will be the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. A 
Democratic member. Rep, Chet Hol- 
Jifield, California* actually ripped 
the lid off antimonopoly investi- 
gations last summer. He questioned 
the Dixon- Vail* i-ontr.-jct when it 
first came before the Committee. 
This led to exhaustive Joint Com- 
mittee hearings, a Senate rililm n r 
paced by the usually conservative 
Sen, Clinton Anderson, D.. N, M., 
and a showdown vote. Member* of 
the Joint Committee split on party 
lines ten to eight to approve the 
controversial contract. 

The Democrats have served notice 
thai thi» was not the end, that a new 



probe of Dixon-Yates and Atemir 
Energy Commission will come this 
year. 

To this, the strong-minded AEC 
chairman, Lewis L. Strauss, in elect 
dared them to investigate until the 
cows came home. He flatly said. <H I 
believe the proposed ( Dixon- Yates ) 
arrangement is in the interests of all 
the people." 

Both sides now are lining up 
their guns for what promises to lie 
a major war. The White House 
stays aloof, 

The Joint Committee's investiga- 
gation will broaden into a sh nr> 
search for traces of monopoly in 
Commission practices. One area is 
contracts; another is the spreading 
of know-how to industry through 
study groups. These groups were 
organized originally thanks to the 
foresight of Walker Cisler, presi- 
dent of Detroit Edison, A group of 
corporations interested in getting 
knowledge of peaceful uses of atom- 
ic power get together and send key 
personnel to the Commission to 
work side by side with government 
scientists and managers. 

Members of the Joint Committee 
have complaints from some small 
businesses and municipal utilities 
that have not been able to get in a 
study group. 

To this, the AEC 1 replies it is not 
its job to tell the atomic study 
group organizers whom they should 
invite; that individual companies 
can still apply directly to the Com- 
mission for "in service training.'* 
The AEC has shown interest in 
helping the smaller compani^, 'ut 
says it is stumped by three limita- 
tions: The trainees must pasa rigid 
security tests, (he company nn 
show its serious intent by putting 
up large sums for study, and the 
company must .send qualified per- 
sonnel with considerable knowledge 
and prior training in the atomic 
fields. 

The American Public Power As- 
sociation, representing municipallv 
owned utilities, was told that the 
company applying for training 
should be willing to put up $ 11)0.000 
a year for this purpose, have a nu- 
clear physicist, chemist and metal- 
lurgist on its staff, and operate a 
generator of 200.000 to 300,000 kw. 
This was in line with the best scien- 
tific- belief that .lUimic power would 
be economic only for large power 
systems. 

The National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association went so far as 
to prepare, with the help of AEC 
experts, an application to form a 
study group It was approved by the 
general manager, but was debated 
at two Commission meetings with- 
out action. 
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The rub was Mud the small re t- ops 
did not have $100,000 a year for 
research and study, nor the fund* to 
hire highly paid scientists. 

So with potent backing in Con- 
gress, the NRECA is raising (tie 
issue that the Commission's train 
ing program will create an atomic 
oligopoly,, squeezing out the co-ops 
and smaller utilities. Congressmen 
and seriniors fimm the West Mild 
South share this fear. 

The co-ops are making two pro- 
posals: that the government, either 
through the Rural Electrification 
Administration or the AEC, sub' 
sidixe the training of the t o-ops f and 
that the Commission locate one of 
its small < 5,000 kw | test reactors 
on » rural electric line, 

Beyond these phases, tin 1 Joint 
Committee also may look into a 
section of the law requiring the 
A EC to advise the Attorney Gen- 
eris] of any jjoswihle imlitrusl vio- 
lations. 

The Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report will also be prom- 
inent among the investigators, The 
new chairman, Senator John Spark- 
man favors a study of the govern- 
ment bond market from November, 
1952, to June 6, 1953, and the 
record climb of the Mih k market 
Senator Sparkman told Natjon's 
Business, 'I would like to find out 

if nviny of Mir bin kinks IcelirVrd 
high interest rates were coming and 
disposed of their 2Vi per cent bonds 
t>cforcrtrmd. and al whrH price I 
would also like to learn if thesr 
same banks lauded up nn , per 
rent bonds, rode up to 110, re- 
Iwught 2 1 - per cent bonds ;ii ,i Irtw 
mark of 90 and held for a rise," 
Another facet of government finan- 
cial policy he would question w.is 
the increase in interest rates on OI 
and FHA loam 

In addition, the Senate I ntrrsi.j tr 
Commerce Commillee may go into 
control of the air waves: the Ap- 
propriations ronimittees will look 
nt government contracts: Ways and 
Means and Finance will study the 
effect of taxation on monopoly; and 
the Agriculture Committees, farm 
machinery am! food priM\»ssing. 

The temper of all these investiga- 
tions i:- likely d> follow the thinking 
of Senator <J'Midiony. who is asking 
for a new TNEC-type study 

"Whatever we do should be con- 
structive, not punitive," he said. "I 
would be willing to forgive viola- 
tions if we could get an understand- 
ing among economic groups and 
write an 'economic constitution." 
There is no time for controversy and 
headline hunting, We can #o broke 
unless we tackle this problem con- 
-Irm livelv ami with Mir help of 
business. We must build!" ind 
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PANAMA CANAL: 
HALF BIG ENOUGH 

The Canal now carries more than 40,000,000 
tons of cargo a year It might have to carry twice that 
much by the year 2000. This is the story of what 
Canal officials are doing about it— and why 



By DONALD C- SPAULD1NG 

ARMED violence and seething nationalism have n> 
cuw<i world attention on the countries of Central 
America. American officials ;jrc studying the danger 
thus posed to a key link in our chain of hemispheric 
trade and defense lifelines — the Panama Canal. 

Conflict in Central America comes at a time when 
Canal authorities have been less concerned with pos- 
sible threats to the waterway's security than with 
plans for expanding its peacetime trade potential, 

The capacity of the Panama Canal must he dou- 
bled within the next 40 years if that waterway is to 
carry (he cargo predicted for it during this period of 
rapidly expanding world trade. 

That fact will demand the consideration of the 
Canal's directors when they meet in Washington 
April 9. In 1953 — the latest year for which complete 
figures are available— the Panama Canal carried 41.- 
145,271 tons of cargo in more than 8.000 vessels be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. That means, 
roughly, that 24 ships a day, or one every hour, passed 
through the Canal. These vessels carried 1 18,00*.) tons 
of cargo each day, amounting to about 5,000 torn an 
hour. Volume was fi.000,000 tons and 1,000 ships 
greater than the previous year and four times the 
volume transported ten years ago. 

Estimates for 1954 indicate that increased com- 
mereial shipping will continue to push tonnage figures 
upward. By the year 2000, annual volume is expected 
to be from 96,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons. The Canal 
already is (axed (o its de{>endabie capacity. It is worth 
noting that this tremendous- volume highlighted the 
fortieth year of the Canal's operation. In 1914 the 
S.S. Ancon passed through Catun Locks the first 
ship through the Panama Canal. 

The directors of the Panama Canal Company rule 
the U. S. government's oldest corporation. They guide 
the affairs of a traffic artery vital both to international 
commerce and to the effective defense and continued 
security of the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, For this reason tensions among Central Am- 
erican nations .ire of vital concern to the directors 
— and to the Canal's future. 

That they are fully aware of (he need to increase 
the Canal's rapacity i.s shown by their recent approval 
of a two-phase program designed to meet both short 
and long-term requirements of commerce and defense 

The first phase, upon which work is now underway, 
will increase capacity approximately 25 per cent and 



will bfl in operation before the next scheduled major 
locks overhaul at Gatun in 1956. Briefly, the program 
calls for changes in water control in the locks so that 
both seLs of locks may be kept in operation while re- 
pairs and overhauls are being made. 

The second phase, which requires extensive engi- 
neering studies, would more than double the present 
dependable capacity and would take several years to 
complete. Some studies are directed toward methods 
of eliminating shutdown lime of locks during major 
overhauls which now require about weeks of idle- 
ness every two and a half years El: her studies seek 
ways to improve navigability of Gaillard Cut, a 
narrow passage about midway through the Isthmus. A 
total of $1,213,300 is provided in the budget for 1955 
to continue widening the cut from 300 to 500 feet, 

However, these plans are more a beginning than an 
end in themselves — and the Board's problems are 
coming from every direction. 

The CaDftl has just completed the most successful 
financial year in its history. Traffic projections for the 
future are uniformly on the upswing, a new treaty for 
the operation of the Canal has been signed with 
Panama and major repair and construction projects 
are well underway. 

The directors also face, however, considerations of 
defense and security in an area of growing nation- 
alism and even of outright hostility. Officials are 
aware of the possible threat of infiltration, subversion 
and sabotage: of political and economic pressures, 
some emanating from the new treaty itse(f; and of 
the need for expansion of the Canal's facilities and 
various plans for achieving it. Of concern, too, are 
higher costs for labor, materials, routine maintenance, 
and the resultant possibility of higher tolls. In addi- 
tion, there is the constant battle against heavy fogs. 

What is the Panama Canal Company, and who are 
its directors who must solve these problems? 

Four year* ago, Congress split up the former 
Panama Canal organization and the Panama Rail- 
road Company, which had jointly operated the Canal 
as well as the civil government of the (.'anal Zone, 
into the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone 
Govern men t. 

The Canal Zone Covernment is an independent 
government agemy operating on funds appropriated 
by the U, S. Treasury, which are repaid annually to 
the Treasury by the Panama Canal Company, The 
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EXPERTS STUDY POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
TO CROWDED TRAFFIC AT THE CANAL 



■4 New canal, either near present 
^ one or through nearby coun- 
tries, has been proposed. It would 
mean high cost, plus new treaties. 



^% Third locks project would in- 
d£ crease over-all capacity hut 
would still be vulnerable to attach 
and probably would cost too much. 



3 Sea-level route would carry 
ships of all sizes, but building 
cost might run up to $4,000,000,000. 
The French started such a canal. 



4 Creation of new terminal lake 
similar to Gatun might speed 
flow of shipping, but would proba- 
bly not increase over -all security. 



phojccti mxr 



There are some 30 different proposals for a new canal. Map above shows: 
A. Nicaragnan Canal from Greytown on the east through Lake Nicaragua 
to the west. B. The Chiriqui route through the Isthmus of Panama. C. From 
the Gulf of San Bias to the Bay of Panama. D. Caledonia Bay to San Miguel 
Bay. e. Alternate Atrato River canals through Colombia from the Gulf of 
Darien to the Pacific. Congress will probably review the plans this year. 
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Workmen start S3. 590.000 cut- 
back project on Contractor's Hill 
to carve huge steps in cliff , pre- 
vent it from toppling into chan- 
nel below, blocking traffic 



Color line indicates extent of 
huge crack in Contractor's Hill 
at continental divide. Early dis- 
covery forestalled what might 
have been a major disaster 



Com pun v is I iy law. n self -sustaining business- typo 
public enterprise. The Government and Company to- 
gether form a single- purpose enterprise and for uni- 
formity of operation have a common head who is 
Governor t*f tin- Canal /.one and President of the 
Company, The new Company functions as did thr- 
old Panama Railroad Company, with a hoard of 
direc tors as the policy- making body. 

The present governor and president is Brig. Gen. 
John S. K:\vlmld of Topeka. Kans. Chairman of the 
Panama Canal Company is George H. Roderick of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Other directors are the Secre- 
tary of the Army who, by law, is the sole stock- 
holder; Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Boston; T. Cole- 
man Andrews, Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
Maj. Gen. Glen E, Edgerton, Washington; Robert 
P. Burroughs, Manchester, N. H.: John W. Martyn, 
Was fting ton; Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley i Ret ) , Washing- 
ton; Ralph H. Cake, Portland, Ore.; Howard C. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia, and T. H. Maenner and Charles S. 
Reed, hoth of Omaha. 

The Company is required to reimburse the Treasury 
not only for the cost of the Canal Zone Government, 
which amounted to $10 ( ,'jfi" ( 07^ last year, but also 
for the annuity paid annually tit the Republic of 



Panama. The annual payment to Panama is exjieeted 
to amount to almost $2,000,000 under the new treaty, 
as against $430,000 annually since 1936, In addition 
the Company must pay each year a return on the 
government's investment in the Canal as a furrn r »f 
interest at rates set by the Secretary at the Treasury. 
The rate this year has been advanced from 2,05 to 
2-342 per cent and the valuation of the investment 
increased by $52,000,000. 

Since the incorporation of the Canal in 1951, the 
Company has paid interest amounting to Sli.'i.HoT.WH) 
and has reimbursed the Treasury $31,294,000 for the 
i'u>t of Canal Zone Gnvr. mmf . ri t. p | u . H ;m additional 
$1*290,000 paid to the Republic of Panama. These 
fixed charges total $o6.54 1,000 for the three-year 
period. 

The Company operates not only the Canal but a 
steamship line between New York and the Isthmus, 
a railroad across the Isthmus, cargo docks and piers, 
a coaling plant, oil handling plant, commissaries, a 
hotel, warehouses and cold storage plants, electric 
power, water and telephone systems, bus lines, a 
printing plan I . restaurants, theaters, bowling alleys., 
housing projects and other enterprises. 

Net income of the Company for I he past fiscal year 
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came to morn than $4.(KM>,000 after 
a.11 charges. More ocean- going com- 
mercial ships Went through thn 
Canal than in any previous year, 
yielding lolls of $33,302,149, an in- 
crease of fou r pt j r tvnt over thf yr-*ar 
before. Tolls credited from U. S. 
government vessels amounted to 
$3,888,957, a decline of 30 per rent, 
flue largely to the falling off of an 
abnormally big volume of traffic as 
a result of the Korean war. 

Income from all other maritime 
operations amounted to 39,407,270, 
which > added to tolls, brought gross 
income of the Canal itself to ,%46,- 
■"398,376. 

Internal changes and streamlining 
of certain functions, meanwhile, 
have reduced the number of em- 
ployes by more than 20 per cent to a 
level below that prevailing before 
World War II when traffic was sub- 
stantially lighter. Regular employes, 
both United States citizens and local 
Personnel, total about 15,000. 

Between now and their April 
meeting the directors will be watch- 
ing Congress closely. In March they 
will, in addition, pay close attention 
to developments arising from the 
conference of the Organization of 
Central American States. In both 
areas events and decisions of vital 
significance may shape the Canal's 
future and its position as trade cross- 
roads of the world. 

Against this background, six gen- 
eral areas command principal atten- 
tion: The dependability of traffic 
Projections; the new treaty with 
Panama and the Central American 
Political climate; continued effective 
liaison with the Department of De- 
fense; pfans for the expansion of the 
Canal or the construction of an 
entirely new canal; the prospect of 
higher costs and increased lolls; 
leather ironditions in the Canal 
^one, 

A number of traffic evaluations 
have been and are continuously be- 
ing made, In every case, including a 
R tudy based upon the experience of 
the much older Suez ('anal, projec- 
tions have tended upward. Com- 
posite projections indicate volumes 
''anging from just above 85,000,000 
fens to more than 100,000,000 tons 
during the next half century. 

Canal officials know, of course, 
feat these forecasts assume tu> major 
war or political upheaval. They as- 
*Ume, too, a fairly constant develop- 
ment of the now so-called backward 
Nations. Offsetting traffic declines 
following the end of the Korean war 
E * r '"' a number of projects for eco- 
nomic and military aid to Asian 
{ _ountries, including principally 
India and member! of the SEATO 
alliance. Tht« po.ssibility of ea^t-west 




America's most respected name in light vehicles 

introduces two new 

electric models 

Cushman — recognized leader in the 
manufacture of light transportation 
— :ic|il> : iv, : . ni-'.i. jiicmbcrs to its rU 
fejidy large family of twa and three- 
wheel vehicles. They are ihu Cush- 
man 730 fl passenger I «nd 73L i2 
pfl.Bsengt.rJ electric models. They go 
anywhere silently, eitjciently and 
economically . , , gt-t the job done 
fatter, save tittle and money! 
1 hi- new electric models have all the 
U>u;il Cufhman qu;il;1,V [uatgr4-» plus 
the advantages of Btortrk Operation, 
Low initial cost— operate* for pen- 
me* per day! 
Ideal Tar transpor- 
ting passengers and load* up to one quarter ton in industrial 
plants, warehouses, large buildings, etc., etc. 

* R;sn fi i' up i,, 1 1 :■ milt-s without recharging the heavy duty 
baltcrie* 

* To recharge batteries, simply conmc-l '.he < h ary.i-r p<ug 
to any electrical outlet — charger automatically cuts off 
when n-harge is complt-te 

* Safe, easy operation through narrow aisles and 
passageways 

Two-way radio equipment can be installed for contin- 
uous communication with key personnel 

ask your dealer for FREE demonstration 
or write for new illustrated literature 

USHMAN MOTOR WORKS, inc. 

900 No. 21 Lincoln, Nebreika 
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Smash my pipe 
to smithereens 

Firtt, smoke it for 30 days. Then, 
if you don't toy it 1 * the sweetest 
smoking you ever had, break it 
lo hits, and return the pieces— if 
won't cost you a sing to cent! 

When I rim stumbled Upon a simple way 
r - 'J raw mild, cool smoke from the very 
flint puff -a way to get rid Of bite and 
bitter taste — I knew I should share my 
ffood fortune with, every other pipe 
smoker. Httw I decided to make my offer 
La a story in itself. 

First of all. I had to go to an old-time 
London house to iret exact I v the klrtd of 
pipe I wanted made. Even then, I couldn't 
lake time to (ret stores to carry my pipe 
The only way I could offer It to you in 
by mall. 

I took my to ■ good Itimd, „ Mlam who 
witc- ,f,,rn-h h>r llir line's ..■nttliH.r ni.iuiL/iin v im i 

'' I 1 '! 1 ' >M,uL, r . mI rM .. | „^ t . t | ,,,„ mv 

|>ii:..- ,l,u| WT|14 . , .,i„ Hir j 1 \. vlM11 |m . ^ 

*-.-,Unl i, m .- Ei i |, r ,„k iIm imp. it.. I ,,m h-r ,r >■■.,■,. 

' * M - , I" 'tl.<mM |,,r hmiM-lr lh.U IIm.- 

JHHf 1* .LI IlI ■ i h i I .uu| L ,, „( 




Thii new pip e wH| trav 
el 4J74 mil** from 
London io yov con try 

it pgf of my rflk, 



pllh- 



,,,r h yi[in.-i i.iti thu* rli.if .. |,,.„| ,r up 

*«1 litfhl I II- Stl I iIi.-i.iiI<t| U, ], | 1,<HI -wmiki if l s 

1 1 l"r Hi ■Iiia- wirhrmt rUldni; .1 |n utm 

Mow. I uq nilU»lt«K out of Ihr tpmtv I wiu nblr 

I • I.MV Ilk Ml 1oy i[OT> -. J « 4 ■ 13 li.tl |,| V IU. 

■bant OM' limpta dkwery that mukv* thi* 
DM no otarr you kaw ever nmkrd. I htWll't 

-,lhnit the hjui tni-.it mI uiidw km mn 

'nun 1lu- 1 • i .| Ariitutlf-. nMdi ■•■ > imw n^.^. t,, 

'■"■I .LII..I hUrr -» I ■■ t|l.1H' l-lh . .LI II I l^.lp'H.kll 

awMtunr nil bi (iw nfM-ruriiA. 1 It* ven F t 
IrJu yau About Um- rx-qiiMilf brwr my Lmtd<»i pigw-- 
iiiLikt'r umt, Alid 1 h*vrli*[ luld j-oii lum ytm e*n 
ti\ mt ]>iji, | M r \il 

Hu*fVi-r, I wjiiI ( i t | .ill this iJihirnmllinv n, 

J <*i Irw. ikad widMniE ubldnalion. Fill oul and in nil 
■liu Liht|j,in, I will te-L3 you how you van wmmYc- 
ttw niv nt-w piin lur Hi ( n» mith,,m ,n.v,„u „ 
iiciwy. Wrilr Nh1 w »' U> mr-E. A. Carry, IUiU W. 



OikMLjn All. [][m.i» 



liu i.i 
H l .i it 



Jir l»l -<l .U 1 J : -30 ., E hl. II, l.:.r| k. d 

i l»'l»i- nn.l ^ 4 » Mf H .„ „ t . l | i | H . t . [hi r 

P lilMll In. ivr.-h- | Ji,,,| r! M ,„ ,|^. 

l! 1 ' 1^2 7 r h hj <t d°™^ «w i h .rlii kT,™- 

rn lnwl failed tb dncribe the plruiun of thj| pip*, 
He- Ii.uJ writh-u %h r %ll „ lt , ,hins» iti*i lu-nr ubotK 
I'very ih-w pi|*. N cl |„t t ,. hitt^ni^, 
<**•**. »f bnralciiiii i». H ,\nir, i <T || u , ,| „ iks 

.iii u„i- ,„, s pjj^. |, iu%l u-rin,.,, „ „ 

j.ijH- Miiukcr i <iii[i| l-t-Ji.-i. «- ii 

' '" " 1 f il I *<u.lil Ihl I. ,Ih .u, rilh- rl,. 

s..H,l.t, 1lm. Hms jup, l.nuirs ,>,.,„ , UHlh1 , |r lw 

a RMd-niup Ut Hit mm Tlin* p tmly one way 



CAREY 1*30 W. Suanvtlde in,, 
MPT *.«. cmic/im *q, ILLINOIS 

I'l^^ kn^l mil <buil llir i i rr*v I'lK tlWii t Mill 
■a*m-l«lw If I wmjrt I* irj bl Id* 3« iti/« jr HM K Hl!>K 
r-.»«>ih.l«i jou M«d Ii Irm* So ulnnu It +a!r 
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Chart at right 
shows four-fold 
growth of Canal 
traffic in ten 
years. 1954 fig- 
ures estimated 




1945 46 47 48 49 M 51 52 53 1954 



trade as a further boost to Canal 
traffic cannot be ignored, whether 
the United States enters into such 
trade or not. A steadily growing in- 
vestment in Latin America and the 
continuing development of natural 
resources there as well as a rising 
standard of living — promises more 
traffic, 

A solid prop to these prospective 
developments is the Increase in the 
normal flow of goods among nations 
recovering from war and re* met im 
tion and petting back on their feet 
in world markets. 

The new treaty with Panama sup- 
plements treaties of 1903 and 193G, 
irn re.iH*.s annuity payments to Pan- 
ama by $1,500,000 and. over the next 
ten years, provides for the return of 
lands to Panama valued at approxi- 
mately $25,000\00a In return, the 
United States will retain an air taise 
built in World War II on Panama 
soil Panama contractors hencef orth 
will compete on equal terms with 
U. S. firms, where before they had to 
underbid the U- S. by 25 per cent or 
more to win a contract 

The U S. also has agreed to equal 
pay for equal work for Panamanian 
and U. S. citizens in the Canal Zone, 
and has agreed to withdraw com- 
missary privileges previously en- 
joyed by Panamanians living out- 
side the Zone but employed within 
the Zone. Panama businessmen have 
charged that commissaries are unfair 
competition because they undersell 
Panama firms. 

Despite mutual agreement on 
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most features of the treaty, Canal 
authorities are aware that sore points 
remain — and that as far as the com- 
missaries are concerned, the sore 
point*} may fester for a long lime. In 
addition to possible ill-feeling aris- 
ing from this source, there is grow- 
ing tension and even hostility in 
nearby countries, directed at present 
not so much at the United States 
as from one country to another 
This tension has already broken out 
into armed violence between Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica and is strongly 
in evidence in Guatemala and even 
Honduras. 

Such tensions carry within them- 
selves (lie seeds of economic and 
political pressures which cannot 
long be ignored. The United States, 
trying to please its hosts and honor 
a treaty which grants it Canal privi- 
leges " in perpetuity* still may dis- 
cover itself in the unpopular position 
of a colonial power, as have the 
British at Suez. 

Terms of (he new pact will be 
studied carefully. Legislative ap- 
proval of the treaty is required both 
in the U. S. and in Panama and there 
is strong likelihood that most, if not 
all, of the sore points can be cured. 

Canal officials always have worked 
closely with the Department of De- 
fense and its predecessor depart- 
ments in the federal government, as 
well as with the National Security 
Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and others charged with the defense 
of the United States and the seeurity 
of U. S. commitments in other areas. 

Perhaps the most eloquent com- 



mentary on the effectiveness of this 
liaison is that the Canal has pro- 
vided uninterrupted service in peace 
and war since it was opened to 
traffic in 1314 — with the exception 
of a period in 1916 when a serious 
slide at Gail lard Cut closed the 
channel. 

A network of protective devices, 
including radar and other modern 
installations, surrounds the Canal, 
both within the /one j1.-.,-lf and hum 
islands at both the Atlantic and 
Pacific approaches. Constant vigi- 
lance and an excellent securitv 
system have made infiltration or 
sabotage in the Canal Zone ex- 
tremely difficult. Yet no one claims 
the Canal is or can be made invul- 
nerable to attack. 

One of the thorniest problems the 
Canal management faces now or in 
the future is that of adequate ex- 
pansion of the waterway's facilities. 
At least four distinct plans have been 
strongly advocated for future de- 
velopment. Congress probably will 
be called upon to weigh the merits 
of each. 

One plan envisages a third set of 
lot-ks to parallel the present two, but 
at some distance so that at least one 
act might remain in existence in the 
event of an attack. In effect, it would 
make the Canal a three-lane ship 
highway. A third locks project was 
started before World War II but 
abandoned in 1942. 

Perhaps the most strongly and 
most frequently pressed project is 
that of the sea- level route. Ferdi- 
nand de Lessops was engaged in this 
project when the French tried to dig 
a cana] through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama in the late 1300's. Advocates of 
the sea-Jevcl route insist it is the 
most practical project from the point 
of security, that vessels of any size 
could be accommodated and thai 
the present locks would not have to 
be closed for metre than six weeks, 
to effect the changeover. It might 
be noted here that .se veral naval 
ships, including the supercarrier. 
UJS.S. Forrestat, cannot go through 
the Panama Canal. 

On the other hand, opponents of 
the project say that the present 
Canal actually can be enlarged, to 
any needed capacity at considerably 
less expense. They maintain a sea 
level route would me; in (he aban- 
donment of hundreds of millions of 
dollar* worth of locks and machinery 
in the present Canal and that, as far 
as security goes in this Ihermonu- 
clear age, there isn't enough dilYer- 
ence to choose between the two. 

Proponents of the terminal lakes 
project are vocal, too, and give every 
indication of pressing their cam- 
paign in the present Congress. Their 
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plan, briefly, would establish a large 
body of water at the Pacific end of 
the Canal, similar to Catun Luke al 
the Atlantic end, This extra lake 
Would servo as a giant parking lot 
for ships of all sizes and would 
facilitate passage of vessel* in hoth 
directions to the extent that two or 
three time* as many could negotiate 
the Canal in the some period as at 
present. 

Here again, critics declare that 
the project would entail excessive 
cost with no increase in over-all se- 
curity. 

The costs of these projects range 
from an estimated $300,000,000 for 
major improvements to the present 
Canal to more than $4,000,000,000 
for cutting through a sea-level route. 

An entirely new canal, in addition 
lo the present one, also has its sup- 
porters. 

Thirty different routes have been 
mapped out, together with estimat- 
ed costs ranging as high as -S20,- 

000. 000. (XX). All would involve new 
and highly complex treaties with 

1 , >a tin Amerit:an countries. A Mexi- 
can route would run from the Culf 
of Campeche to the Gulf oF Tehuan- 
tepec. Others involve Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, rand there are more than 
a dozen projected routes in Colom- 
bia linking ihe < 'arihliean with thi- 
Pacific, The accompanying map 
shows most of these projects. 

As if all this were not enough to 



ABOUT THI CANAL 

5 urn m nry: 

Original cost $380,000,000 

Toful oweis $494,155,192 

1914 to 1 955: 

Tolls collected... $749,385,794 

Ships carried 228,881 

Tonnage 792,408,782 

Payment* to Panama 

$24,280,000 



Statistics: 



.51 miles 



Length 

HigheiF wafer level 

85 feet above sea 

Channel width 300 feef 

Channel depth 42 feet 

Width of locks 110 feet 

Length of locks 1000 feet 

Depth of locks 70 feet 

Number of lock chambers 6 

Ntttw 

You travel east through the 
Pnnc.no Canal to get lo ihe 
Pacific. The Atlantic entrance if 
27 miles wesl of the Pacific exit. 



plague any board of directors, the 
prospect of higher cost* and in 
creasr*! tolls for inter ocean commer- 
cial shipping also is appearing. 

Labor and material costs for 
normal dredging operations and lock 
overhaul are on the upswing. In 
addition, dredging out slides last 
year cost the company an estimated 
$ 300 ,000, New freight cars are 
needed for the railroad at an ap- 
pro ximate cost of $500,000, New 
electrical machinery and changes in 
present methods of look operation 

are also on Ihe schedule, with r c 

thousands of dollars that must he 
spent. 

Hardest blow of all , however, was 
the discovery last sprinp of an enor- 
mous crack in the continental divide, 
running down the fane of Contrac- 
tor's Hill. Had 1 h is crack widened 
any further, the entire face of the 
clitT migh( have toppled into Ihe 
Canal, effectively blocking it for 
several months and perhaps longer. 
Upon its discovery, Gen, Seybold 
ordered jflnttediatB surveys and it 
was determined that the vMiS] of tin- 
hill would have to be cut back in 
step-iike fashion to prevent a major 
disaster. 

Work was started in July, 1954, 
and will be completed this spring at 
:i contract cost of $3.391, (XX). Even 
with this expense and export engi- 
neering and construction work it is 
by no means certain that the dan- 
ger to the Canal is or can be finally 
eliminated, 

Heavy rains and thick fogs make 
n;j\ Ration uncertain during some 
periods especially at (Jail lard Cut 
which is perilous to navigate when 
fojj has settled. It is hoped that 
widening this cut, plus the use of 
radar, may help reduce the hazard. 

Many of the plans for the Panama 
Canal, official and unofficial, will he 
discussed during this session of Con- 
gress, either in the House Committee 
on Men-hani Marine and Fisheries 
or in the House Appropriations 
Committee, or both. 

The business community of 
America has a vita] stake in the 
future of the Canal. Principal com- 
modities carried between the At- 
lantic and Pacific include mineral 
oils, coal and coke, iron and steel 
manufactures, sugar, soybeans, 
phosphates, sulfur, paper and paper 
products, ores, lumber T wheat, 
canned food products, nitrate, ba 
nanas, coffee, wool — and scores of 
others. 

These products eventually touch 
the! ives of all Americans in one way 
or another. Many touch closely our 
national security programs, and 
hence, to a degree at last, our na- 
tional survival. end 
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If your safes target 

is selective * * • 




Red Rocket Know-how Matches Ours 



hit tiif. bcll's-f.ve with a rifle instead of 
a shotgun. With a Shaw-Barton calendar 
campaign you hit the exact prospect! you 
vant every day of the year. 
So other display medium is so selective. 
No othrr so fittingly positions your adver- 
ii*Tjvn1 bctwr-rn itir 'win "rditoriji]" fca- 
inrrs of the world's finest color ;irt ,md 
the functional titer y- day information of a 
calendar. No Other can suarantcc you pre- 
ferred wall space without ro«, 
Vour Shaw-Barton irprrwntativr will help 
you *et up a selet tivc-sellins calendar 
c .mi f j.i ien for your market Call hirn, or 
wril« Uf direct. 

SHAW- BARTON 

CLPEUL QTnCt& AN C FUm. COSHOCTON, QHIO 

uiif officii in rmnr.irjit citjis 
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TThnhnjs 

Cabinet Units 

Fot new Construction or modernization, 
you can't beat Mudinc Cabinet Units for 
steam or hot water heating. They pro- 
vide more hear., ue. e*»y cvn the eyes 3 ml 
the pockeibook. Each Cabinet Untr can 
replace two or three cast tron radiators. 
Quiet blower fans assure positive, gentle 
circulation of heated air. Some models 
even provide Cool ins; Get the fact* and 
you'll Ret Modine Cabinet Units, Writ* 
us today far complete information. 

T901 on' ffrwpotr — mail 

MODINI MFG. CO. 

l5*7D,Knv,n Av»., tot,*, Wii. 

t 

.Stnd me frcL- <npj iv< Bm Ike in ^J. 

Him 

Firra 

Addrtpj _ _ 

C«r Zn Star* 
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{Continued from page 35 f 
now assisting in 17.S, guided missile 
development. I would be careful, 
b ort i w er, not to use the term ex- 
Nazi indiscriminately. Most of 
these people were not members of 
the Nazi Party and none, so far as 
I know, were in sympathy with the 
evil things the party did. 

Whor is the difference between a 
rocker and a guided missile? 

My old WervitcV.s Collegiate say.s 
that a rocket is a firework that is 
propelled through Ihe air by tin- re 
action of gases liberated by com- 
bustion, whereas a missile is an 
object tn j l*> thrown or projected. 
So extending this as little a.s possi- 
ble, let us say that a rocket is any 
object that is propelled through 
space I whether or not there is air in 
the spare , 1 by the reaction of mass 
which has been carried in the object 
and ejected at high speed. Rocket 
propulsion is thus differentiated 
from other forms of jet propulsion 
in that no air is taken on hoard. 

A guided missile is any object 
which is thrown, projected or pro- 
pelled, the path of which is auto- 
matics I [y corrected during the 
flight. Thus the MATADOR is a 
guided missile but not a rocket 
A ft KOBE E is a rocket, hut not a 
guided missile. NIKE is both a 
ni< kei and a guided missile. 

One also generally speaks of a 
rocket engine as an assembly of all 
tli* 1 parls n<"u-,s,iiy to produce 
thrust in a liquid-fuel rocket, except 
the tanks. The term rocket motor 
usually means just the combustion 
chamber and nozzle, and is most 
frequently used in connection with 
solid-propel lan l roc kets in which all 
of the propellant is carried in Ihe 
1 iimbusitoti < handier. 

How are rockets, made? 

I honestly don't know where to 
begin on this one. T^d me say 
briefly that the technology of the 
aircraft industry including engine 
and navigating equipment i.s largely 
the basis for guided missiles, 
whether rocket propelled or rm|. 
Solid propellent rockets involve 
primarily techniques peculiar to the 
pressure vessel and explosives 
chemistry industries. Liquid pro- 
pellant rockets involve additional 
problems in hydraulics in the de- 
sign and manufacture of what 
amounts to high-priced plumbing. 

Hut don't think I'm going to (e|| 
you bow to make a rocket" in ime 
easy lesson. 



What fuels, mefoK. electrical 
equipment do they require? 

Rockets use both fuels and oxi- 
dizer*. The latter category includes 
liquid oxygen, nitric acid, hydrogen 
peroxide, and a number of other 
liquids as well aa various oxygen- 
rich salts like potassium perchlorate 
and ammonium nitrate. The fuels 
are liquids like gasoline, kerosene, or 
alcohol. ;ind various artificial resins 
which are rich in carbon and hydro- 
gen and which have a plastic or rub- 
bery physical appearance. 

In addition, there are both liquid 
and solid compounds which decom- 
pose spontaneously at high tempera- 
tures and pressures, sometimes in 
the presence of a catalyst, thereby 
releasing large quantities of hot gas. 
These latter are known as mono- 
pinp.-Mairtt, Metals and electrical 
equipment are similar to those re- 
quired hy the aircraft and jet engine 
industry. 

What ore some of Ihe performance 
records of rocket}? 

I Mieve the record for both speed 
and altitude is still held by the two- 
stage BUMPER which was "cob- 
bled up " under General Electric di- 
rection using a Certain V-2 and a 
ralher completclv reworked WAC 
CORPORAL. On Feb. 24. 1949. at 
the White Sands T 3 roving G round 
this rocket ascended to an altitude 
of about 250 mill* and at the speed- 
iest part of its trajectory traveled at 
about 5.tH.N> miles an hour. 

How old is rocket development? 

Rocket development is believed to 
have begun in the Twelfth or Thir- 
teenth Century with Chinese experi- 
ments Gunpowder rockets were used 
for warfare in Italy in If) 79, and 
have been used intermittently for 
this purpose ever since. Notable in 
this field was the work of William 
Gongreve, in England beginning 
about 180.1 or ]80;V Modern liquid - 
propellant rocket development can 
really be said to have started wi|h 
the work of Dr. Robert Goddard in 
the early 1920's. 

Do we depend upon foreign coun- 
tries, for rocket materials? 

I cannot, at the moment, think of 
an> materia] essential lt» rockets 
and guided missiles which cannot 
lw obtained in adequate quality and 
quantity in this country. The only 
possible exception might be special 
alloying elements for high perform- 
ance metals. However, metallurgy 
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has now dovt>lorK>tl to ilv- jnmi1 ihtat 
it nm- t»lemfnt is unnvnilnhlf, others 
can be substituted with little or no 
loss in performance. 

Do the R union* hove all th« re- 
sources and materials they need? 

Vm afraid thpy do. As I mentioned 
bofore, it would be advisable to as- 
sume the state of development of 
their technology comparable to ours. 

Are we producing an adequate 
number of rocket expert;? 

No, I believe our rate of training 
new engineers and scientists in all 
categories is far too low, perhaps so 
low as ultimately to be the cause of 
our downfall. There is reaJly no sudi 
thing as a "rocket rxpcH.'" \Vh;ii wr 
need are smart mechanical engi- 
neers, electrical engineers, chemical 
engineers, ruTodyniimirisj*. .stress 
analysts, physicists, chemists, and 
so on, well trained in the fundamen- 
tals of their trade, and given an op- 
portunity to work at rocket .in: J 
guirh-d nitssiJe development. 

To what extent is American in- 
dustry participating Jo rocket ex- 
periments and development? 

Most of the aircraft industry and 
a large part of the electrical and 
automotive industries are actively 
engaged in rocket and guided mis- 
sile development. There is no lack 
of desire on the pari of American 
industry to get into this act. 

Con you tell us something about 
GE'* work in this field? 

GE has been working for ten years 
under an Army Ordnance develop- 
ment contract covering a broad 
range of projects, including techni- 
cal supervision of the V-2 firings, the 
BUMPER vehicle, several different 
HERMES missiles and supporting 
research in ramjets, high-energy 
fuels, and combustion stability. This 
contract was completed at the end of 
1954 and work started on several 
other projects which cannot as yet 
be described, GE normally subcon- 
tracts a large part of its work includ- 
ing large airframe components. 

What future do you See for 
rocket engines? 

Some of the techniques developed 
by the rocket industry such as solid 
and liquid propellant gas generators, 
fractional combustors, etc, may have 
a considerable influence on other in- 
dustries, such as chemicals, trans- 
portation, petroleum. However, I be- 
lieve that the principal future of 
rocket propulsion as such, will lie in 
its military application, and possibly 
—at some future date — in some form 
of space travel. 1 do not believe that 
rocket engines will ever hi- used to 
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power ships, locomotives or automo- 
biles on a [■ominereial basis. They 
are, however, already used on cargo 
planes for auxiliary thrust at take 
ofT and I expect this use on aircraft 
to be extended somewhat. 

What is the program and purpose 
of the American Rocket Society? 

The Society's purpose is to aid and 
encourage the development and ap- 
plication of the principle of jet pro- 
pulsion ;is applied to rockets, air- 
craft and other appropriate devices; 
to aid and encourage the develop- 
ment of the sr-jenees and engineering 
techniques invohiil. nid to create 
increasingly wide interest in the field 
of rocket and jet propulsion among 
both technicians and laymen to the 
end that jet propulsion in all its 
forms shall rapidly be developed for 
the good of man. 

1 would like to emphasize thai the 
American Rocket Society today is j 
primarily a professional engineering 
organization, specializing in the de- 
sign, development and application of 
jet propulsion, and not a science fic- 
tion organization, solely devoted to 
promoting a trip to the moon! Sure, 
we are interested in space flight, but 
not to the exclusion of all other ap- 
plications, and certainly. I hope, on 
.i sound engineering basis, 

Do you expect a rocket trip to the 
moon 1o be accomplished within 
the next 25 years? 

I honestly believe the tech o leaf 
problems involved in sending a man 
to the moon and bringing him safely 
back again could be solved in 25 
years, Unless some greater incentive 
appears than I now foresee, I doubt 
if such a trip will be made in this 
time, I do believe, however p that un- 
manned space flight will have been 
attempted in loss than 25 years. 

Does atomic energy offer any po- 
tential as power for tpace flight? 

Atomic energy used simply as a 
heat source is not a very attractive 
means of rocket propulsion as com- 
pared with the best chemical pro 
pellants. The reason is that the heat 
must be passed through a sol id- gas- 
eous surface or heat exchanger. The 
weight of this device, together with 
its practical temperature limitations 
prevent the rocket designer from tak- 
ing advantage of the almost limitless 
energy available from nuclear reac 
tions. Remember that all of the mass 
expelled by a rocket must be carried 
on hoard whether nuclear energy is 
used or not. tThis limitation of 
<x>urse does not apply to air breath- 
ing engines ) I believe it will be a 
Jong time at any rate before nuclear 
powered rockets can compete with 
chemical -powered rockets. emd 
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Instant Copier 




for use in every office,.. 



anywhere l 

There's nolhing like it! M aderatel y priced, 
il soon pays for itself . , . saves labor, time 
and money. 

Jn one minute, this small, highly efficient 
machine will give you three or more black- 
on-white copies of practically any original 
up to %¥i" x 14* in size . . . typed, printed, 
written or drawn . . . ready for immediate 
UttJ 

Requires less than two square feet of 
space on desk or tabic. Can be used by any- 
one and evL-ryone, under normal office 
light nw. 

Designed and buih by Photostat Cou- 
pon* r ion . . manufacturers of the fines.! 
in photocopying equipment ... to use E-asl- 
man Kodak Company ? amazing new 
Verifax Process . , , it » entirely different 
from, and should noi be confused wiih, any 
previously known process. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
before purchasing any office copying 
equipment 
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PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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• Fine Quality 
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Irrigation Brightens 
Dixie's Future 

/ Continued from page 49} 
at all gave 8.3 bushels of nubbins. 
Veteran farmers were flabbergasted 
when the national corn-growing 
champion of I9r32 turned out to be 
NJ-year old I.jim;ir K.itlil?. of B-,ld 
win, Miss. In a year of severe 
drought, Lamar grew 2J4 bushels 
of corn on one acre. He used irri- 
gation. 

At Florida's Ona Experimental 
Station, cattle supported on land 
not irrigated increased in weight an 
average of 17 pounds per acr« r Ir- 
rigated pasture land, however, was 
so productive that cattle supported 
there increased an incredible 1,050 
pounds per acre. 

Other experiments have proved 
equally astounding. W. D. Work- 
man, of Timmonsville, S. C, in- 
creased his tobacco yield by 498.7 
pounds an acre with irrigation. In 
Kentucky, the tobacco yi^ld was in* 
creased by an average of 561 pounds 
per acre on 42 farms in 19 counties. 

Experiments in Alabama with 18 
vegetable crops conducted over 14 
years have proved that irrigation in- 
creases yields by 38 per cent. The 
produce is of a higher quaiity as 
wel I , A t CI lemson t S40 more per acre 
has been cleared on alfalfa above the 
cost of irrigation. Tests in Tcnnw 
scc :4mv.- ;i net g;jjn i>f Si 21 prr acre 
of irrigated pasture and Georgia re- 
ports twice as many cows can be 
supported nn such land 

The case for irrigation was 
summed up succinctly by a county 
agent in Florida' 

11 You always tan tell the citrus 
farmer who irrigates, frnm the one 
who doesn't," be told Mr, tileazer. 
'He drives a Cadillac. The other 
guy drives a beat-up jalopy." 

Unmistakable evidence of nn 
awareness of Mr. E leader's drive for 
irrigation can he seen and heard at 
every turn in South Carolina. At 
the Clemson Mouse, where J checked 
in recently, I a.skcvl fhn bellman, who 
was obviously a student at the col- 
lege across the road, how things 
were going 

"Everything would \w fine if ii 
would only rain," the boy answered. 
H Wr won't have to worry about that 
in a few years, though. We won't 
have to depeaid nn the weather 
when we have irrigation." 

The following day the paper fea- 
tured the prize winning exhibit at 
the Anderson Fair, a model of a 
farm bearing the inscription: "Irri- 
gation — The Missing Link." The 
Commercial Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of South Carolina r:in a page 
advertisement in the Golumhin 
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State urging tin- Iriiishitiuc V* mud 
laws making water available for ir- 
rigation. ''This bank and the other 
banks in the State of South Caro- 
lina have plenty of money to loan 
EhiocI. substantial farmers to buy ir- 
rigation equipment, if water can be 
provided," the ad read. 

"Such measures must he taken u> 
protect the farmer and the ecuTmmv 
of (he country Mr. Kleasier main- 
tains. "Irrigation insures the g<n»d 
harvests a farmrr requir*** 1 1 wJ ; j > to 
meet high rosts of production. In 
the old days, all a farmer needed 
was a good, strong arm and a com- 
post heap for fertilizer. If a drought 
wiped out his crops, he tightened 
hi* belt, his family wore patched 
t-Juthes, he put off painting his house 
and maybe his children didn't go to 
school He managed to tide himself 
over until the next year by selling 
timber or a few head of livestock. 

"But those days are gone forever, 
'['he farmer now has a heavy capital 
investment in machinery and inv 
pnovemcnt.s on hi.-. Lmd. Mi- nn 
longer < - .- 1 11 anYud Jtiwses. KnrmiriK is 
big business today. To realize his 
potential, a Farmer must he assured 
of water when he needs it and ir- 
rigation is (he only solution to his 
rigr-thlrt uncertainty. Without ii. he 
faces the specter of ruin enn.stanMy." 

Mr. fillea/er's argument is irrt fut- 
able. The farmer is a businessman, 
with an average irivewtmenl of mcn'e 
tbnii S14,(MH) in lrmd and jin ipcrtv. 
That is somewhat more than thecor- 
resjJondiriK figure for rnarty sliirdl 
retail sh n i ■- 

Hiippily, if sinnewh;i1 belatedly, 
the Kov^rnrneul has taken action to 
safeguard the farmer's heavy stake 
against vagaries of the weather 
Ijis1 year jl [till i ntnwiuced by Sen 
James O. Eastland, c»f Mississippi, 
was pu.ssed smntiriK hiaris ti * farmer.-, 
for digging wells :tntl fmn basing ir- 
rigation equipment. 

Previously, surb credit w.is avail- 
able through the Farmers' Home 
Administration only in 17 western 
states under the jurisdictiojl of the 
Hureau h i f KeclamaLirHi 

W«- make progress slowly wane- 
times. The Mormons, before 1850 + 
had begun to ermverl the gre.dl 
disserts benefit b the endless moun 
tain ranges into a latterday Lund 
of Goshen by diverting water from 
City < Veek into the fields around 
Salt Lake City. By LSfJO the U. S. 
Census listed 7o2 private irrigation 

enterprises lit the West, and they 
gfeve impetus Uj the ex'pansion of 
the nations ii<M>nruphir fronlier to 
the Pacific 

Irrigation can confer similar ad- 
vantages upon the country by 
creating new economic Frontiers in 
the South, end 
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Labor Board Stresses Realism 



'Continued from page 57 J 
jeefc-d by (he Court of Appeals. In 
our Livingston Shirt decision we 
.simply accepted the court decision. 

At the same lime we frit that 
some limitation had to be placed on 
employers; in their use of company 
time to lecture employes during or- 
ganixing campaigns just preceding 
Board elections So we adopted the 
rule in the Peerless Plywood case 
that no such speeches should be 
given within IA hours just before an 
election, This gives the employes 
at least 14 hours to Hi pest the elec- 
tion propaganda from both sides. 

Has the new Board made any 
important rulings concerning 
secondary boycotts? 

Yet, There are always difficult 
problems arising in this area Per 
haps one of the most discussed rul- 
ings we have made under this section 
was in the Washington Cora Cola 
case. The practical nub of the sec- 
ondary boycott cases is where and 
When a union may picket. 

In this particular ease the driv- 
ers' union was on strike and picket- 
ing the bottling plant. But it also 
extended its picketing Jo a number 
of retail stores handling the drink. 
The pickets carried signs bearing 
legends urging "friends" who en- 
tered the store not to buy the drink, 
but the pickets did not limit their 
■I- -rivity to consumer "friends." The 
Board found that they also used 
these signs to persuade drivers for 
other companies not to make deliv- 
eries to the picketed stores. 

Moreover, the Hoard found this 
"friends" picketing h:id substantial 
effect upon the employes of the re- 
tail store betau.se the pickets pa 
trolled doors used in common by 
consumers, store employes, and 
drivers for other suppliers to the 
store. The lioard held unanimously 
that this clearly violated the law's 
ban on secondary boycotts. In doing 
so. we set forth the general rule I ha I 
"this section prriKi-rilw-s picketing at 
the separate premises of employers 
who are not a party to the picket- 
ing union's primary lafmr dispute.'" 

Aren't there exceptions? 

Of course there are. One is the 
case where the actual focus of the 
labor dispute is on the premises of 
another employer as„ for example, 
in the case of a dispute with a sub- 
■ ontrai tor working on t\ holding 
prnje* t. 

In I he Stover Steel case, to ill us - 
trate, we held picketing legal under 



these circumstances provided it was 
plainly and clearly directed to only 
the subcontractor involved in the 
dispute This. I believe, was the 
iirsl case in which (be Hoard has 

ever found picketing at a construc- 
tion site to he lawful under the 
section intended to curb so-called 
scr-omlary boycotts. 

What about contracts which per- 
mit workers to boycott what is 
called "hot cargo"? 

"Mot eargo" contrad clauses were 
Che subject: of a recent Board deci- 
sion. As you know, a 'hot cargiT 
clause is a provision of a contract 
between an employer and a union 
which provides that the employes 
may refuse to handle goods coming 
from or going to any other employ- 
er designated by the union as "un- 
fair, " and that such ;i refusal will 
not he deemed to be either a viola- 
tion of the contract on the part of 
the union or a cause for discharge 
of the employes. 

In the recent McAllister case, a 
majority of the Board held that the 
making of such agreements is per- 
mitted by the law, but Board mem- 
hers Rodgers and F.iivson would 
have held such a clause to be in- 
valid, I disagreed with them on that 
point, hut I also disagreed with my 
other two colleagues, Board mem- 
bers Murdock and Peterson, who 
held such a clause to be a valid de- 
fense to a secondary boycott charge. 

What was your position? 

I took the view that the making 
of a "hot cargo" agreement was a 
voluntary matter with the second- 
ary employer involved, and if h* 
wanted to abide by such an agree- 
ment he could; it certainly would 
not be unlawful. But in this par- 
ticular case, the secondary employ- 
ers actually directed their employes 
to go ahead and handle goods for 
the employer designated as "un- 
fair.' So. in Ibis case, rnv view Jed 
me to join with Board members 
Rodgers and Beeson in finding that 
the union had violated the second- 
ary boycott han under these cir- 
cumstances. 

What rvle do you now apply 
with respect to separate repre- 
sentation for craft unions? 

In (he American Potash decision 
we i-suiblishcd the general rule that 
craft severance will he limited to 
genuine craftsmen who are being 
sought for separate representation 
by the traditional union of their 
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IV, here can I buy it 



VERY magazine likes to boast 



L/ abimt in-s big culvcrttscrs, those, 
companies that -ire nationally known. 
Wc love them dearly, and couldn't live 
without them — Hut we think our many 
smaller advertisers merit a salute, too. 
We mean the ones who usually run 
part of a column — six inches, four, 
three, even one inch. What greater ex- 
pression is there of their confidence in 
their wares, and in the magazine they 
have selected to take them to market * 
Quite a few of them even depend on 
direct orders to keep than in business. 
With folks tike this there's never any 
doubt where you stand. 

The pages of Nation's Business are 
filled with such fine advertisers. They 
are promoting just about everything 
under the businessman's sun — desks, 
paper towels, pencil sharpeners, cant- 
for-rrnt, heaters, addressing machines, 
calendars, intercom phones, office 
Space, adding machines, coat racks, 
numbering machines, travel, file fold- 
ers, envelopes, pipes, moving service, 
photocopy equipment, steam gem Tu- 
tors, easels, machine tools, cigarette 
lighters, publications, motors, plant 
sites, tape, binding, elevators, insur- 
ance, detective service • . * 

What are you looking For? Chances 
are you'll find it advertised in the busy 
pages of , . . Natinn's HiminesS, a mtig- 
ftzirw for faainssimrn, Washington (>, 




D. C. 



RARE BIRDS WE HAVE KNOWN 




IKE RUFFLED GROUCH 

Thiti fallow is rather difficult to spot. 
Best place to look , hou>ever> is in any 
office not using M &. V Carbon 
Papers. When typists tin use M & V, 
carbon copies are &o clean and easy 
to read thai a Grouch has very little 
to get ruffled about. And before long, 
he isn't even grouchy. So unless you 
haw a .special liking for this bird, axk 
your office supplier for M <fe V. For 
a free print of the Grouch (suitable 
for framing) , plussamplea of M & V 
Carbon Papers, write to Mittag & 
Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 



MM 



CARBON PAPER 
AND 

INKED RIBBONS 



craft. We have eliminated the old 
"craft nucleus" theory by which a 
union could get a few craftsmen and 
then build up a nun ble bargaining 
unit by taking any other employes 
working with them. This often con- 
verted craft severance into a sort of 
bridgehead for raiding the plant- 
wide unit. 

Will the new rule tend to en- 
tourage croft unionism? 

I think quite the contrary This 
is another decision that seems to be 
generally misunderstood While the 
American Potash policy gives full 
recognition to genuine craft unions 
seeking their own craftsmen, it has 
eliminated some of the splitting up 
of bargaining units that has Keen 
going on in recent years under the 
guise of craft unionism but among 
employes who actually could lay no 
claim to being craftsmen. J', hits 
also curtailed efforts by a single 
union to split off multiple crafts. 

What is being done now about 
communists in unions? 

On this, the Board has under- 
taken various programs, but each 
time we h.-ave run into a judicial 
stone wall in our efforts to make the 
noncommunist affidavit mean some- 
thing more than a formality. Of 
course,, there have been a few con- 
victions for the filing of false affi- 
davits, such as that of Ben Gold of 
thp Fur Workers' Union. 

But r regret to say thai I regard 
the law as being largely ineffective 
on this point, At the present time I 
do nol think it is worth the cost of 
administering, which, incidentally, 
is quite heavy. 

What about the Communist Con- 
trol Act passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress? 

T hope it works. I think it is well 
conceived in principle, hut I am 
afraid enforcing it may be stultified 
by almost interminable litigation. 

As you know, under this law the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
has the power, after a hearing initi- 
ated by the Attorney General, to 
designate unions as communis con- 
trolled. The orders are subject to 
judicial review, and I am sure that 
letf.-il roadblocks will lie thrown up 
at every stage. W T hen the order of 
the Subversive Activities Board be- 
comes final, then and only then 
does our Board have the power to 
withhold the benefits of the law 
from unions sea designated. 

This approach attempts to reach 
the real seat of the problem— the 
communist- control led union itself. 
And that is true whether the em- 
ploye members of the union have 
merely stood by and let the com- 
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munists run things, or whether it 
is a case in which the communists 
have seized control and have the 
union members more or less at their 
mercy. 

In either case, it seems to me 
that the new law represents the 
right approach. My only concern is 
whether it can lie made truly elec- 
tive. 

Whpt about action on this mat- 
ter by your Board? 

As it now stands, aside from the 
new law, the matter of eliminating 
communists is pretty much up to 
the unions themselves. The most 
constructive thing the Board has 
been able to do is to modify our 
rules on elections to provide em- 
ployes in these situations more free* 
dom to leave communist-led unions. 

That was done in the Lawrence 
Leather case. That situation in 
voked tin- dis.jinieition of n Ken 
tucky local from the Fur Workers' 
t nitm. There, the Bourd adopted 
the rule that we would not consider 
a contract to be a bar to an election 
where a local union has broken 
away from a parent union because 
it was expelled from a national fed- 
eration. 

Why I* the job of general coun- 
sel of the NLRB considered so 
important? 

He is the chief prosecutor of un- 
fair J a boa 1 pniclire.s. The 'J aft Hart 
ley law specifically gives him "final 
authority, on behalf of the Board" 
as to the investigation of charges 
and the issuance of complaints in 
unfair practice cases and the prose- 
cution of these cases before the 
Board. In short, only he has the 
power to bring any action against 
either a union or an employer. As 
a consequence of this power, he 
also has authority to make informal 
settlements of cases. 

How long doe* it tale* to get a 
d#ctiion from the Board? 

That, of course, varies with the 
type of case. Unfair labor practice 
cases take much longer than elec- 
tion cases, That is because of the 
greater complexity of the questions 
invoked and the indicia] nature of 
the proci "*fiings. During the past 
yenr. the Board has averaged a little 
longer than a year in processing 
unfair practice crises and about 90 
days in handling election cases. 

Mow much does it cost to run 
the agency? 

Last year — that's fiscal 1954 — it 
cost $8,786,000, This year— the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1955— our 
appropriation from t Congress is £8,- 
400,00(1 iN „ 
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How to keep your business alive 
in case of the death of a partner! 




The personal wounds thai a partner's death causes — 
the anguish, ihc emptiness, the aluneness — can be 
healed by tune. But not the business wounds that ail tatt 
often follow. 

For if your partner's holding are Lulu-riled by 
disinic/iVNH-d rrJ.Kivrs uho insist on si/tlim; <n\ 
even worse, by relatives who want to run things them- 
selves — all that you built over the years can quickly 
be torn down. 

What can you do about it? First, ask your attorney 
to draw up i Buy and Sell Agreement for the purchase 



of a deceased partner's shares. Then call in The 
Irawlris m;m J ■ >t /'« r. '.v. iri.snr.niee which 
will provide the mantjr to make the purchase. 

You'll find that Partner ship- Ufe costs less than the 
interest alone on what you would have to borrow 
(j/you could borrow it!) to make the purchase yourself. 

f hejx- 21 it no simpler, more srnsihjc precautions to 
take thati these. 

Why not sec your lawyer—then The Travelers man 
—this week? (Or for additional information, attach 
the coupon to your letterhead, and mail.) 



l 3 Jc,kK tend me further information about Travelers 
Partnership- Life insurance. 

Name » 

Street < > * 

City State. ..... .... 



ONE -OF rH€ LEA&INQ 

LI Ft INSURANCE COMPANIES 



THE 



TRAVELERS 



HAWrrom 16, CONNFinnctlT 



All forms of personal find &«ifW.<f insur/mce 
including Life • Acddtnl • Group ■ 
Automobile * Casualty • Fire 




FOOD SURPLUS 
HEADS OVERSEAS 




PROBLEM: How to sell surpluses abroad, 
without dumping but with maximum benefit to 
needy peoples. Partial solution lies in Agricul- 
ture Department's fund to aid private exporters 



A VIGOROUS preparation for the 
movement of United Stales surplus 
farm products into interna I ion; if 
trade began a few months ago, and 
.shows promise of increasing exports 
of agricultural commodities by the 
year's end. 

The faster export pace is in a 
great measure due to the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act passed by the Eighty- 
third Congress Under the Act the 
United Stales appropriated -5700,- 
000,000 to assist private exporters 
in selling surplus farm prtxlucts 
abroad for foreign currencies. 

Thc plan will help bridge the dol- 
lar gap between the United States 
and countries where dollar credits 
an- short. Its main purpose is to cut 
-sizable chunks out of our mountain- 
ous pile of surplus farm products, 
and at the same time prevent 
"dumping." 



United States agricultural sur- 
pluses held by the Commodit\ 
Credit Corporation now total more 
than $6,000,000,000 made up of com- 
modities and t oimn<Klity loans. I4r- 
fore the 1955 fiscal year ends on 
June 30 commitments may reach 
$7,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000. 

Translate these billion figures 
into sofiiHhing more concrete. As of 
Nov. 3 the Commodity Credit Cor- 



poration owned 377.1 M M M H M ) pounds 
of butter, enough to feed our coun- 
try for four months. The Corpo- 
ration owns 395,000,000 pounds 
of chef'se, enough for our 1^4,000,- 
000 people for six months. It also 

owns aa0,|MK),<.M'X) pounds of cottori- 
seed oil. nr enough to make more 
pounds of margarine Chan it has of 
butter. 

The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has on hand enough wheat — 
743,000,000 bushels— for about a 
full year's domes tie use, Also in- 
cluded in its holdings, hut by no 
means all oT (hem, are 4S7.1HMj.4MK) 
bushels of corn, 2.000 JXK) pounds of 
tobacco, l.SOO.OOo hales of cotton 

No one knows how big a hole can 
be cut in these surpluses hv the use 
of $700,000,000 for sales "made in 
foreign currencies. 

Each transaction will be separate, 
governed by agreements betwi-en in- 
dividual countries and the United 
Suites. But it is believed the sales 
will put a dent in government in 
ven tories. 

Under the Act, known as Public 
Law 4K0, the government is by no 
means the leading fwrfornier in 1he 
nperation. The star role falls to 
United States exporters and traders 
who carry oul their work thnm^Ji 
regular private channels of trade. 
Traders will set the prut- in compe- 
tition with farm commodity traders 



from other exporting countries, and 
the sales, will be made by them. 

The government's role is to get 
the show on the road and to supply 
the best tools available for the 
American trader's sales kit. Sound 
merchandise tailored to the needs 
and tastes of the customer is the 
backbone of any selling job. If the 
product doesn't meet the customer's 
requirements there's no sense in L r e. 
ing on with the sales talk. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which finances price support opera- 
tions in the Department of Agri- 
culture, can under its own authority 
prepare commodities for export 
under Public I,aw 480 by contract- 
ing for repackaging, transportation 
and other handling costs, 



To date (he Foreign Agricultural 
Service, which administers the De- 
partment of Agriculture's part in 
Public Law 480, has helped in the 
development of programs which 
ma y i n vol ve more than $450,000,000. 

Many and varied are the jobs that 
can Ih> done tn fitt.injf our agricul- 
tural products to the tastes of 
foreigners, Among them is the re- 
packaging of butter. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation buys butler 
for price .support purposes in blocks 
weighing from 00 to 70 pounds. To 
meet foreign consumption demands 
these could lie repackaged in one 
pimrirl :»nd one and a half pound 
prints. Nonfat dry milk, bought by 
tin Comnnidity Credit Corporation 
in 150 to 201) pound barrels, could 
be repacked in four and a half 
pound containers for Use abroad. 

There is a foreign currency mar- 
ket in India, Pakistan, and the Far 
East for our butter providing we 
convert it into ghee. Ghee is made 
from butter by boiling it until it is 
comparatively free from moisture, 
It is more granular and lighter in 
color than American butter oil. Ex- 
periments are now being carried on 
by American industry to find ways 
of making American ghee so it is 
entirely satisfactory to Ihe people of 
the Far Kasj 

Another effort is under way to 
create a continuing market for 
United States harm products and at 
the same time narrow the dollar gap. 
This is a rumv M» encourage (he in- 
vestment of American capital in 
i nrli. is tries in foreign lands that ran 
use American farm commodities as 
raw materials. 

A sample of this type of operation 
ran take (he ham *\f plan Is turning 
imt milk and h e cream made by 
recomhining nonfat dry milk solids 
and butter oil with water. Five such 
far -lories are now furnishing milk 
to our Army in Japan and vicinity 
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Such plants can be financed under 
Public Law -ISO h v money loaned 
to native investors who own and 
operate the plants. Or, if American 
private capital is invested in these 
hielories il is possible For ihe in 
vestors to convert their native cur- 
rency received in their operation 
into dollars. This, can tie done only 
in line with Imsjc mKreements drawn 
up in advance between the two gov- 
erniricnis concerned 

First reports of Public Law 480 
brought objections in this country 
and abroad that the Act was de- 
siijned to curry out ,i vn.sl dumping 
program that would Quitter world 
agricultural prices and otherwise 
disrupt, if not destroy* normal chan- 
ge's nf trade. 

However, the actual working of 
the Act proves the alarms unfound- 
ed. Consider the first agreement 
signed under the Act with a foreign 
nation nnc with the Turkish gov- 
ernment. In this agreement use of 
the commodity was limited to pre- 
vent damage to normal channels of 
trade The facts were that Turkey, 
an exporting nation, suffered a poor 
wheat crop in 1954. The United 
States agreed to open surplus wheal 
For s;ile through regular trade chan- 
nels. But the two nations agreed 
that Turkey could export none of 
the wheat with the exception of a 
small lot for which she had already 
made commitments. 



There are a number of circum- 
stances where the employment of 
our agricultural surplus trade 
policy, far from carrying a shadow 
of dumping, can l)oeome a lw»on to 
(he fieace of the free world. One 
such ifLStaiice would 1h> the uw of 
our foreign currency program in 
free countries Mini Jire now buying 
farm products from iron curtain 
i eiiiilries We nvi v In- .-able Ui supply 
these countries at prices competitive 
with those of the slave conn trim 
rand in no way affect the channels 
of trade of I he Free nations. By s» 
doing vu- would not only cut off 
trade from (he Soviet IjIck' but open 
up new markets for the free world. 

Another instance where our sur- 
plus commodities may move into 
nations without disturbance to 
regular trade occurs in the ease 
where one nation has been depend- 
ent upon another particular nation 
for its supply of a commodity. The 
supplying nation's source fnite For 
one reason or another. The United 
Stub's can wtep into the breach with 
supplies. Another case, loo, is where 
nations are under rationing localise 
of shortages of farm commodities 
we can fill in, and in amounts Hurt 
will relieve the pressure of the im- 



porting nation and at the same time 
not affect the free world market. 

In fairness to other free nations 
the United States has so governed 
its program as not unduly to disrupt 
world markets. But this does not 
mmn that the United States intends 
to sit back and wait until other 
countries oF Hie world have disposed 
of their production before we enter 
the selling field. In other words, the 
United States intends to go all out 
for a rugged selling program and 
give its competitors ;j go<wl fighl for 
;iV;jil;jble rn;irkef, 

W. C. Lodwick, Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, puts 



the vigorous entrance of the United 
States into the world agricultural 
markets (his way: 

'Tt is difficult to see why our in- 
tention of sharing fully in wo rial 
markets should be viewed as un- 
reasonable. 

"It seems only fair that the ad- 
justment of world supply to world 
demand she mid require adjustment 
of production in other countries, .'is 
well as in the United States, 

'Anal it seems only fair tint tin- 
United States, should not be forced 
to arcurmalale surpluses while aa(her 
countries dispose of (heir entire 
production,'* — ben jambs 



STEPS IN SALE OF SURPLUS 




First step is drofting of overall trade agree- 
menl between U, S. and importing notion, 
Treoly defines surplus products to be of- 
fered for scale and those lo be exchanged; 
alto stipulates rate of exchange ta he paid 
in dollors for the foreign currency. 



Agriculture Department then isiues list at com- 
modities lo imparting country and domestic sup- 
pliers. List describes kind and quantity of products 
offered for sale, specifies conditions of sale. U, $. 
exporters and foreign importers negotiate, with 
sales price expressed in U. 5. dollars. 





Nexi operation bridges "dollar gap." Foreign im- 
porter pays for commodity in hij local currency, 
through local bant. This enables him to gel OrOund 
dollar shortage and deal wilh U, 5, a* he deals 
with nan dollar bloc nations. Ex- 
porter is paid in dollors by Amer- 
ican bank with which foreign bank 
has established letter of credit 
arrangements. 





Final step: U. S, bank Is reimbursed by Com 
modity Credit Corporation. Foreign currency 
which paid for transaction is deposited to ac 
count of our government in the foreign country 
Money may be used to buy strategic materials 
develop new agricultural markets, procure de 
fense materials and services, promote interna 
tioncl trade ond development, pay U. S 
obligations abroad, finance international edu 
totionot exchange activities. 
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Man-made winter surrounds airman working with jet plane in the climatic hangar at Eglin Field 



WORLD IS AIR FORCE 

Air Proving Ground Command tests everything used by the airman— from the 



TWO Sabre jets easing along 43,000 
feet up in the Korean sky cut sharp- 
ly left and bore down at full blower 
on ten Red Migs high-tailing it for 
(he Yalu River. * 

Though still at extreme range, one 
Sabre jet pilot opened fire ;md 
his shell hursts wink and blink at 
him from the fuselage of the Mig 
he had chosen as his target. The 
Sabre jet pilot just had time let see 
the Mig start spinning, and the Red 
flyer take to his parachute, fiefore 
hf and his wing man had to dive to 
escape the attack of the victim's 
companions. 

An observer on the ground might 
have thought he had seen just an- 
other in the series of hot aerial hat- 
ties between Red Chinese and 
United Nations' airmen, but it was 
something more than that. It was a 
field test of the Air Force's new elec- 
trics I ly fired, gas-operated cannon 
— a field test that achieved battle- 
field conditions by taking the test 
right to the battlefield. 

The two pilots wpre U. S. Air 
Force Lieutenants Lonnir Moore 
and Harry Jones, members of a 25- 
man team which shot down six Migs, 



probably destroyed three more and 
damaged 12 others, while they were 
testing the M-.lfl cannon to set- if it 
was good enough to replace the old 
50-caliber machine puns on the new 
supersonic jet fighters. Lieutenant 
i now Captain Moore stayed on in 
Korea to shoot down nine more 
Migs and became a double jet ace. 

During the test the team suffered 
no losse.s. Im1 Maj. Ray Evaes who 
headed the test group, and his wing 
man, Lt. Col. George Jones, had 
their planes badly shot up one day 
by the Migs' heavy aerial artillery. 
They barely made it home to base. 
The test team flew with the Air 
Force's Fourth Fighter Interceptor 
Wing out of Seoul* and enlisted the 
aid of J fir fnlnts in the Fourth to 
help them try out the gun. Al- 
together, 2o pilots flew 300 missions 
in planes armed with the M-39. The 
cannon, incidentally, throws high 
explosive shells at a rate of more 
than 1 ,200 a minute. 

'"The Migs didn't always cooper- 
ate the way we would have liked," 
Major Evans says. ,4 They had a 
ha hit of running away instead of 
offering ihcmselv4>s in the interest* 



of science. However, we were able 
to provr* that the M-39 was just 
what the doctor ordered and today 
it's being installed on new super 
sonic jets like the F-100 and P-86K, 
The li -,i enabled us to u<> into lull 
scale production two or three years 
early and gave us a high-explosive 
weapon which v,\- think U far better 
(ban anything an enemy might 
haw. ' ' 

T.'v. i I <\ F ■ 1 1 ill I he \T - 1 ,: *■ was 

perhaps the hiuhI realistic of the 
testy which the USAF's Air Proving 
(J round Command makes on new air 
weapons before it huys them in 
quantity. It teats everything used 
in combat — from a jet to the snap 
on an airman's shorts — and ft func- 
tions on a global scale. Charity F, 
Kettering General Motors research 
wizard, once called it industry's syn- 
thetic customer a fussy, inquisi- 
tive marketer cautiously prodding a 
piece of merchandise before 1 laying 
his money on the line. If a weapon 
has weak spots APtJC wants to 
know about them before mass pro- 
duction begin.H because its primary 
mission in life is to hand the fight- 
ing forces weapons that will work 
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Aerial view of hangar shows machinery (foreground) which produces any climatic condition desired 



By PHILIP GUSTAFSON 
latest jet fighter plane to the snap on his shorts 



TEST TUBE 



weapons that cannot fail to win 
battles, 

"We're going 1 1 h h.jvr to fijjlil 
gloful wnrs wilh 1 37 wings," stud 
(Jen. Patrick W. Timberlake, Air 
Prosing Ground Commander, "at) 
this lias hi fte a real M Day fone, 
ready to fight and able to win. We 
have to give, them weapons that 
work the first try, and we have to 
see that the troops know how to 
operate them. Sa not only do we 
test things, we also test people. The 
weapon has got to be fit for (ho 
[tii men ;ind the airmen (it for the 
weapon." 

The Command welcomes an op- 
portunity to prove a weapon under 
actual buttle conditions. K baptized 
the C-124 Globemaster in Korea, 
and (he guoii transport plane 
promptly distinguished itself by 

Capt. Lonnie Moore, who downed 10 Migs over 
Knrca, models anti-depressurization suit. Gear 
is worn during test flights, inflates automati- 
cally If cabin loses pressure, thus saving the 
pilot from death in case of sudden exposure 
to low pressures at high altitudes. In back- 
ground: F-100 Super Sabre 
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New 
MARATHON 

BLACK 

HECTO MASTERS 
are 

clean 




The unp]«ts»nr scain *nJ smear 
[hat once die trademark of 
hectograph spirit duplicating H 
rapidly becoming a thing or rhe 
pa st — thanks to Columbia re- 
search and development. New, 
Black Marjrhon Ready- Master 
Units »re clean — clean because 
Columbia's exclusive ink does 
nor "blossom" on contact with 
the skin — clean because protec- 
tive Supercoaring covers carbon 
surface and all edges. Yes, rhe 
results you can obtain from Mara- 
thon Black Ready-Master Units 
will prove how much Columbia 
engineering has advanced rhe 
□ uali t y o f h ec t o^r aph d uphca ting. 

Use the coupon below attached, 
to your business letterhead to ob- 
tain your copy of the Free book- 
er . e Ice* "Quality Duplicating 
<J M//, With Hectograph" , 
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evaluating' Ino woundE'd men to 
Tokyo in onr trip and carrying 35,- 

000 pounds of hand grenades to a 
front-line airstrip the samp day. In 
perhaps the most daring exploit of 
the helicopter corps, Maj. Brad 
Brown, project officer on the Sikor- 
sky H-19, and Capt. Joe Cooper 
took their test chopper far behind 
enemy lines under fire and brought 
out for the first time the vital parts 
of a precious Mig-15 that had been 
downed in combat. 

When there isn't a war going on, 
the ( 'on u i i,d j id tries out its weapons 
under conditions as close as possible 
to those they 11 encounter in battle. 
It tortures electronic systems in tem- 
peratures as low as 65 degrees be- 
low zero and as high as 160 degrees 
aln.]VE. j If saturates flying suits in 
tropical humidities and impregnates 
boots with fungi. No ordeal is too 
diabolical. To save time and trans- 
portation, it creates some of these 
conditions in its fabulous Climatic 
Han gar, which turns a .sunny FJori- 
da day into a raging snowstorm and 
recreates on short notice the weather 
to be found anywhere on the face of 
the globe. 

In the end, however, most of the 
weapons are tested in all the far 
corners of the world. Bombers are 
tried out over the North Pole, trucks 
proved in the sands of Saudi Arabia 
and fighters are tested in Turkey, 
Morocco, or wherever unusual con- 
ditions are available. 

At home, the Command puts 
fHimtiers and fighters and guided 
missiles through grueling tests on 
11 instrumented land ranges and a 
string of water ranges that run 175 
miles out into the flu If of Mexico 
arid 75 miles along its .shorn Tests 
cover precision bombing, dive bomb- 
ing, air-to-air and air-to-ground 
rocket firing, and all the variations. 

It takes a visitor a day or so to 
grasp how big the Command really 
is. An hour's flight over the wooded 
and bomb- pi tied coastal wilderness 
that used to he the happy hunting 
ground of the Seminole Indians cov- 
ers only a third uf ds holdings 
almost 500,000 acres Ten satellite 
airfields nestle within its vast con- 
fines, besides the huge strips at Eg- 

1 in Air Force Base, the head- 
quarters, which gives the proving 
ground the name by which it i> 
commonly known. Besides APGC, 
Eglin also houses the Air Force 
Armament Center, one of the major 
test renters of the Air Research and 
Development Command. 

When there is no war going on, 
the Command gets up battles of its 
own mock battles, that is and 
sometimes involves thousands of 
men and hundreds of aircraft in 
full -.. .a- eombat maneuvers. These 



Eglin's commander. Ge?i. Patrick 
Timberlake, believes private in- 
dustry should seize the initiative 
in developing air weapons 



mock wars not only test weapons 
and pilots but ground support 
forces and eouLfiment. The Com- 
mand tries out its planes with new 
recruits rind amateurs just mil nf 
flying school to see if they're til- 
proof, but it also brings back the 
best of its veteran combat aces and 
thi- sharpest of its technical experts 
to work out weapons in fields they 
know best. 

For example. Col. Paul Tibbetts, 
who dropped the first A-bomb, used 
to head up what is now the Air 
Force Operational Test Center. And 
when the top brass ran into a prob- 
lem on a gunsight, they tailed in 
half a dozen jet aces who, between 
ihem, had shot down 40 Migs: Col. 
Francis Cahreski, Capt. Ivan Kin- 
cheloe, Lt. James Low, Col. Harri- 
son Thyng, Maj. William Whtsner, 
Jr., and Maj. James J;ibai';i. They 
shnt the problem down in a hurry. 

This is the policy that brought 
Lt. Lonnie Moore to sit across the 
desk from wiry* active little Lt Col. 
Henry Brown, an ace in World War 
II, who has 30 Cierman planes to 
his crndit. 

Henry directs a team of 15 men 
— Lonnie is his assistant — charged 
with tilting the hottest thing in the 
Air Force today, the new F-100 Su- 
[>er Sabre. 

The F-100 gcK>s so fast in level 
(light that it crashes the sonic bar- 
rier and becomes a problem child. 
It thrusts before it a shock wave 
that creates a sonic blow. Iik<' a 
clap of thunder on a clear day, and, 
unless Mown cautiously, can Beam 
the pants oil the citizens a rut break 
the windows out of their houses. 

Even without booms, the F-100 is 
just about the loudest thing that 
flies so much so that North Ameri- 
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can Aviation, its maker, has taken 
lull page ads in national publica- 
tions reminding the public of the 
c • 1 . 1 1 1 < importance in national th 
fense and promising that pilots will 
avoid populated areas whenever 
possible. During the Eglin tests. 
Col. Henry Brown and his hoys 
have promised to take off over open 
areas ■ i in J rlirilb In WUHHl or so hc- 
fore they start booming around. 

At that point, Henry is free to 
pall back the stick and ram the 
F-100 straight up into the air He'll 
take her up as high as she will 
climb probably higher than any 
other fully equipped tighter has ever 
gone before — up wherr the blood 
would hoil and the body would ex- 
plode without a pressure suit. Then 
Kc'll twist her into the tightest turn 
she'll take; — pee' off and dive 
straight down fur the ground. Long 
before he reaches it, hell pull out to 
sc*> if the plant 1 can stand thr ter- 
rific CI- forces required of a modern 
fighter. He hopes the wings won r t 
come off and the chances ar: they 
won't for they're carved out of steel 
and the tips will flex 3IH inches 
above and below center. 

But Henry and his teammates do 
a great deal more than .see if the 
1 1 1; i ri i • will fly. They have to find 
out how it will do under all the 
combat conditions it is designed to 
meet They attack real boats, real 
tanks and real aircraft — radar-di- 
rected drones. They try to break 
up thr- gear, burn out the gun bar- 
rels, and blow out the tires. They 
el huh up to where the air is thin 
and test the pressure suits along 
with other personal equipment. 
They give the aircraft a tough time 
because they have to make n report 
on its maximum capabilities. 

"Sometimes the tests a N' so tough 
that they knock us out instead of 
the plane," said Henry, "One Kahie 
eame in so low on a gunnery test 
that it caught a bullet on the richo- 
chet that knocked the plane out of 
emit ml. The pilot made a fast belly 
landing and lived but just barely. 
Another one of our boys was com- 
ing in at r?00 knots 50 feet off the 
ground tn drop napalm lnjrobs in 
singles. When he dropped tin left 
one, the plane pitched sideways and 
then porpoised with such violence 
that it broke the pilot's back. 1 ' 

But even more than the plane, its 
performance and the personal equip- 
ment of the pilots, the Air Proving 
(j round Command tests the aircraft 
as part of a weapons system, tt 
rates the ground trews to make 
sure their training is adequate and 
sizes up the ground equipment. 

"For example," Henry said, "the 
F-KK) lands so fast that you have 1 to 
use a drag parachute to slow her 
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t,r Draw me a picture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States," a businessman told us, 
"1 want to find out something about your 
organization." 

"What would you like to know?" we asked him, 
"How big is the Chamber? How many people do 
vou have on vour staff?" 

"Eight hundred and fifty — 360 in the Washington 
office; and 490 outside of Washington — in our six 
division offices, in our 18 district operational 
centers and working in the field/" 
"How many members does the Chamber have?"" 
"More than 3 J (JO Organization Members— local 
and state chambers of commerce and trade associ- 
ations; and more than 20,000 Business Members — 
firms and individual businessmen." 
We also gave him a few other facts . . . 
"The Chamber maintains 21 departments in its 
Washington office —13 dealing with national prob- 
lems affecting business; three to give service to 
organizations; and five to handle such things as 
legislative activities, publishing, information, mem- 
bership service. 

The Chamber issues 18 regular publications, in- 
cluding Nation % Business, largest business magazine 
in the country: Washington Report, weekly news- 
paper; and Legislative Daily, thumbnail review of 
Congressional action. '" 



A NATIONAL FE DL RATION WORKING I OR 
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Then, he wanted to know something else. 
"What docs the Chamber Jo?" he asked. "What is 
its purpose? Does it duplicate the work of any 
other organization?" 

l The National Chamber does not duplicate the 
work of any other organization. 
k The National Chamber is the only organization 
of its kind. 

'it is the national voice of all business, large and 
small, in every part of the country. 
^Its purpose is to make known the views of busi- 
ness on national issues — and to get action on the 
recommendations of business toward the solution 
of national problems. 

"As part of its work, the Chamber makes a num- 
ber of worth-while service available to its 
members information about legislative develop- 
ments, information about economic trends, assist- 
ance on community improvement, practical help 
on a myriad of things pertaining to business. 
'Bia. the Chamber's main purpose is to provide 
the organizational means by which the business 
men of the country can work together and make 
their views, opinions, thought and judgment 
count in national affairs/' 

* # * 

For a more complete picture, write for a copy of 
our progress report. "Achievements and Aims." 



The Work of the 
National Chamber 

THROUGH the Chamber of Commerce of 
(In United States, business has assumed its 
full share at responsibility for keeping 
America serous, prosperous ami tree. 
The aims of business and the basic points of 
the Chamber's current pro^mm arc these: 

1 . Improve Living Sfondordt Expand pro* 
(taction, develop new markets, provide 
more jobs, keep the economy dynamic. 

2„ National Security t ncourage an enlight- 
ened foreign policy, expand world trade, and 
strengthen ail phases of national security. 

3. Community Development U.idd better 
cities and communities. 

4. Economy and Taxet Promote govern- 
ment cconom>, and de\ Bfcl better lax system. 

5- Labor Relations Create greater harmony 
hetween labor and management, America's 
productive team, 

6. Education Raise ihe educLilioriLd levels of 
youth and adults, anil also build a better 
public understanding of the American eco- 
nomic system. 

7. Orgamiation Work— Make increasingly 
more effective America's business organiza- 
tions which are federated and working to- 
gether tor good citizenship, good government 
and good business. 



THE UNITED STATES Washington 6, D. C. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 
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down alter she hits the runway. 
The heat from the engine is so in- 
tense that we have to make the tail 
of titanium. Thou what do they do 
hul stick a nylon drag-chute in this 
hot titanium tail, We land the air- 
craft: no chute. We go back and 
open the door and what comes out? 
Ashes." 

E.uekily. this one was taught in 
time for the manufacturer to devise 
a means of insulating and cooling 
the tail container at an early stage 
of production. Henry got a similar 
break when he tested the F-84G. 

"As soon as we put the A-4 gun- 
sight on the 840," he said, "we 
found that they'd fastened the sight 
on the same spar as the- guns them 
selves. Of course 1 K. j T vibrated the 
sight so you couldn't shoot. We re- 
ported u 'not operationally suitable' 
and company representatives came 



the manufacturer and a fix is started 
immediately. A whole series of surh. 
fixes may go on during an opera- 
tional suitability test, whirl] ran run 
a couple of years. Changes are 
speedily coordinated at the test cen- 
ter sin re en eh (est nam \> nanpos^l 
of representatives from the Air 
Training Command, responsible fur 
training improvements; the Tactical 
Air Command, tac tical applications; 
the Air Materiel Command, equip- 
ment changes, plus the technical 
representatives of all the c ontractors 
and subcontractors. 

Hy instituting such changes be 
fore the weapon gets into large mass 
produetion, the test center saves the 
taxpayers millions of dollars in ex- 
pensive programs for modification. 
Furthermore, it telescope* time in 
producing weapons and in the end 
turns out products that the troops 




Portable "igloo" protects o; 
on aircraft in frigid tempc 

swarming in from every direction to 
fix it." 

Henry and one of his helpers per- 
sonally fixed up a defect in the 
support equipment for F-86F and 
saved an estimated $100,000, To 
make it more competitive with the 
MigSt the F-86F had been modi- 
fied til) its actual dimensions had 
changed and the. standard bomb- 
loading equipment was no longer 
suitable for the 1,(X>0 pound bombs 
and fire bombs that it carried. 
Not only were test-runs stymied but 
squadrons out in Korea began 
screaming that they couldn't get 
bombs on their planes. Henry and 
TiM'b Ht;t. Lem Hair pitched in on 
the spot and sweated out a modi- 
fication that made the bomb- 1 i Ft 
truck work like a charm. Drawings 
were submitted to Wright- Patter- 
son Air Force Base, 800 modified 
trucks were whipped out and Henry 
and Sergeant Hair received com- 
mendation medals. 

Ordinarily, when a bug is dis- 
covered, a flash report is wired to 



uition mechanics working 
aturen of climatic hangar 

can use from the moment of deli\ 
ery. The operational suitability test 
eliminates such hugs as the one that 
suddenly bobbed up when the B-24 
came to combat in World War II. 
The biff plane bad no forward- firing 
protection and thus was a sitting 
duck for a head-on pas:- by a lighter. 
For months on end. whole fleets of 
these badly needed planes sat idle 
in modification centers while a for- 
ward turret was added 

Fnlin works two and n half to 
three years ahead of operational use 
and sometimes an operational suit- 
ability test ineorporating a whole 
series of fixes actually turns out to 
be a developmental program. Such 
was the erase in the test of our all- 
weather fighters — F-94C Starfire, 
F-86D Sabre and F-89D Scorpion 
— which coincided with a national 
emergency as we learnr-d thai 1 1 ■ • • 
Russians had an A-bomb and jet 
bumrxTK to t arry it here. 

"With these all- weather fighters, 
we had to make a major rhanse in 
concept to allow for the collision- 
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course fire control system which 
locks on the target nnd fires from 
any angle," said Col. Waller B Put- 
nam, head of the Air Force Opera- 
tional Test Center, which runs all 
the actual teste. "It all hognn the 
day we fired at four drones from a 
90-degrcr angle with a small number 
of inert rockets, hit three times and 
killed tWO. From then on t everything 
was different. 

"The old World War II pursuit 
curve was nut. In pursuit curve 
fighting, the fighter would attack 
hi-- 'n.in ' .Hr-clrtfrtx- anjjJc 

either side of the tail; thus it was 
most effective to fire from a cone 60 
degrees in are. Attacks were re- 
stricted to machine guns, Now our 
all-wi-ather inter<v|it»rH fire on a 
l ollision course with radar lock-on 
and let loose automatically with 
a shotgun pattern of rockets. At 
90 degrees and 400-mile-an-hour 
speeds, you have to take a fantastic 
\v;\i\ on tlw l;n'tfet. This a man can't 
do accurately. But a computer rhu-s 
it beautiful I, v 

"The collision c«urHc synlem has 
been adapted to firing 24 to 104 
rockets in salvo. The F-89D carries 
104 and when the pilot t omes to the 
point of fire, he has already been 
positioned in space by those magic 
little black boxes. Then the trigger 
is pulled automatically and In- 
breaks off above or below the target 
- which by all counts should he ex- 
ploding merrily by the time he gets 
in the clear. 

1 before we got through/ 1 said 
Colonel Putnam, "we had to revamp 
the airframes to allow for the radar- 
fired rockets nnd the new armament 
system. We had to redesign the 
rockets. We had to make radical 
changes in operating, maintenance 
and training procedures, as well as 
hangar concepts. 

"But such things are only a be- 
ginning," he went on, "We not only 
put together these killers hut we also 
help develop the tactics they will use 
in battle by putting I hem through 
their paces in a simulated coml.sal 
<Nvje>nriM-m Tn Like :m example 
from another field, we're testing new 
techniques for the use of fighter- 
bombers in night tactical operations 
with ground troops. This stems from 
what happened in Korea. We had 
enemy logistics interdicted in the 
davlime hut ihe enemy kept moving 
his stuff at night We have to find a 
(o stop this. Wo think we can 
do it with new and secret, equipment 
and we are finding out how to Use 
it by staging huge mock battles, on 
the ground. We are using live tar- 
gets and film evaluation, working 
with the Tactical Air Command on 
nir operations procedures, with the 
Army on movement of ground per- 
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sonnel and equipment with the Air 
Training Command on troop in- 
struction, with the Aero- Medico I 
Lab on psychological and medical 
problems and with the Air Materiel 
Command on the development of 
new lighting equipment " 

Not only does APGC test the 
plane, the personnel and the tactics, 
but it may even test the air base 
from which the plane operates. For 
example, at Loring Air Force Base, 
in northern Maine, the Command 
has been trying out a hydrant re- 
fueling .system as opposed to the 
current concept of using fuel trucks. 
This teat will actually redesign the 
airdrome itself to increase speed and 
efficiency and insure sufficient dis- 
persal to keep an enemy from 
knocking it out. 

The Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand might be called an advance 
air force. At any given moment it 
has kicking around the grounds 
enough advance equipment to fight 
a minor war and its ranks contain 
elements of all major Air Force 
commands (he specialists sen! in 
to try out the items they know the 
best. All tests are run by what is 
known as the Air Force Operational 
Test Center, headed by Colonel 
Putnam, and composed of five di- 
visions corresponding to major Air 
Force commands. 

The Tactical Air Division, headed 
by Col Hob Elder, where Henry 
Brown works, tests fighters, light 
eomhat and reconnaissance bomb- 
ers, guided missiles, helicopters and 
troop transports, The division has 
under lest the F-KKt; the F-86H, 
newest and fastest of the Sabre 
series; the F-84F Thundcrstreak, 
fighter-bomber, and the F-84F re- 
connaissance version; the RB-57, re- 
connaissance version of the British 
Canberra, which recently broke the 
speed record over the Atlantic: the 
H-19B, eight- passenger Sikorsky 
helicopler; the H 21 Piasecki 20 
passenger helicopter and the C-124, 
the huge freighter transport, which 
Larries more than 100 men. 

The Strategic Air Division, 
headed by Col. Joe Br i ley, tests the 
big bombers operated by the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, charged with 
atom bomb retaliation if Russia 
starts any big fuss. It is now prepar- 
ing to try out the gigantic intercon- 
tinental B-52. Colonel Briley's men 
have recently hern rehearsing the 
refueling techniques which could 
allow the big jet B 47 to fly around 
the world without landing. 

f-t, Col. Walter Stewart, who made> 
one of the B-47 global runs, started 
out from Alaska, refueled over the 
North Pole and came back by way 
of Texas, He carried a training 
atomic weapon and made a simu- 



lated bombing run on major indus- 
trial areas during the flight He also 
penetrated air defenses <ours) and 
otherwise carried out nil the ele- 
ments of a real mission. He said the 
weakest link in the chain was Stew- 
art; he was so tired when he got 
back that he couldn't get out of his 
seat. But his mos| Ixithersonie prob- 
lems in [In- mr came up on top of 
the world while he took on fuel from 
a tanker, 

"The midnight sun up there was 
N low it got in our eyes so we had 
to turn around and fly the other way 
all the time the tinker was with us," 
he said. " And that North Magnetic 
Pole is the damnedest place in the 
world to navigate; every way you 
torn is south." 

Briley's people went out over the 
ocean in a B-4? and had a big air 
battle with i lidilct making regular 
combat passes. The fighter was a 
radio-controlled drone from the 
3205th Drone group at Eglin, which 
supplies li-17'a and F-80's for real 
and camera gunnery tests. Colonel 
Briley says the 47 took care of itself 
very nicely. His 47 crews had a pic- 
nic fighting off the Mig-15 brought 
hack by \ r o Kum Sr>k, the North 
Korean pilot who collected a $100> 
OCX) reward for the ship. 

"We got a lot of fun out of that 
Mig," Colonel Briley told me. "It 
was well worth the price we paid/' 

The Air Defense Division deals 




In-flight refueling of an F-S4G 
Thunderjet over the Pacific— as 
seen from boom operator's posi- 
tion in ref ueling plane 

with the Air l>fonse Command, 
charged with defending the United 
States against enemy air attack The 
Air Defense Command's chief weap- 
ons are those three all-weather 
fighters— F-94C Star fire, F-86D Sa- 
bre and F-89D Scorpion — which 
hunt down enemy bombers on radar. 
They are based at strategic points 
about the country, close by control 
stations which use their powerful 
radar sets to detect and track down 
enemy planes. Then highly-trained 
controllers vector the fighters up 
where they can lock on with their 
own radar and shoot the attackers 
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down with powerful rocket salvos. 

"We rwontly drew up and moni- 
tored tests, collected statistics and 
rv; * hinted \hv operation of the Air 
Dofonse Command itself," I was 
told by Brig. On. Daniel S Camp- 
bell h Deputy Director of the Air 
Proving Ground Command. "We 
pointed out deficiencies in pilot 
training. We n-porled on planes that 
didnl start We analyzed failures in 
lactic*. Thrsc ADC tests will \irmt 
lv increase the ciqiahililies of the 
Air Force to protect the United 
States against air attack" 

These field trials illustrate the 
fact that practically no test is too 
big for APGC to run. Trying out all 
throe types of fighters at different 
air bases, this project involved thou- 
sjuid.H of personnel ami hunting ol' 
aircraft. There were six different 
D-days in which B-29'a, B-50's p 
B-36's, and B-47's rtwrt>d in on in- 
dustrial targets against squadrons 
of the Hll-weather fighters. 

In APGC's other two di visions — 
Electronics and Support Services 
gadgets are often tested which bene- 
fit civilians directly. One of these is 
"The Poor Man's GCA,' f an inex- 
pensive radar approach system to 
guide planes inte ?iirports in pea 
soup, now undergoing quantity tests. 
Developed by the Laboratory for 
Klnctronica, a private company, to 
operate with one operator instead of 
three and sell for $35,000 instead of 
$2fj0,000, it promises to bring civil- 
ian pilots into small airports in 
weather that grounds them today. 

After aircraft :md equipment are 
put through their prices hy AI-'OTt' 
in the temperate and usually sunny 
climate of Florida, they are next 
sub jet ted In dialioJiea] punishment 
in the mesl barbarous wentlu r eon 
ditions nature and man can devise. 
In Eglin's unique climatic hangar, 
man does about everything with the 
weather that nature can do — on a 
smaller scale, of course. There is a 
cold room, ft hot room, u dissert 
room, a jungle room, a tropic-marine 
room, an all-weather room and even 
a refrigerated strato-chamber which 
creates snow, rain, hail t hurricanes, 
sandstorms and everything short of 
brimstone. 

Hut the renter ring in this weather 
eircus is a gigantic test chamber 75 
feet high and 200 by 250 feet in 
perimeter big enough to accommo- 
date a B-36. In order to admit such 
monsters, they've turned one whole 
w.ill into a double drnn\ a dour so 
huge that each half weighs more 
Hum 21H) tenH. unci moves back and 
forth on standard mil way trucks. 

Cutis up to 7"j mm. can rw lin-d 
through fabric panels out of five 
gun ports in the rear of the hangar 
with the charges whistling out over 
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ranges that extend for miles into the 
gulf. Bombs can he dropped on 
sand- floored pita, road testa can be 
run and take-offs simulated at all 
extremes of tempera tu re. 

When a .suitability test has been 
completed, data is tabulated, coord i- 
nated and analyzed by Air Force 
officers and by civilians who act as 
adviser* to the project directors and 
the heads of all t 'ommand branches 
— some of them long-haired geniuses 
with a string of letters after their 
namifi, Then officers and civilians 
WTHe a final report — often an inch or 
two thick. In this, the weapon is 
graded as "standard" if it suits the 
purpose intended, "limited stand- 
ard" if it can be used pending better 
designs, or "obsolete" if it fails en- 
tirely to meet the standards that are 
set for it 

At Eg I in. this department card 
winds up In the office of General 
Timberlakc. As head of a top com- 
mand -one of the 17 in the Air 
Force- he reports directly to Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff. 

"Our position is unique," General 
Timberlake told me. "Suppose I 
were in the development command 
or some similar organization — as 
tests arc in the cither .services and 
suppose 1 kept turning thumbs down 
on my boss's pet gadgets. I wouldn't 
last long, would 17 Here we call 
them the way we them. Nobody 
marks his own paper." 

This state of indepen I. m e 
ever, doesn't make General Timber- 
lake unefxiperative. He makes his 
testing facilities available to other 
service's and to hundreds of Air 
Force ton tractors. Representatives 
of the using commands are invited 
to participate in all major tests. 
And, though the general is indus 
try's toughest customer, he is also 
industry's best friend 

He believes that when better 
weapons are built private industry 
will build them. 

"One trouble with us," he said, 
"is that we always seem to go into a 
war with an old weapon. Then we 
have to overtake an enemy who 
starts out with a brand new one. For 
example, many of our air ordnance 
Weapons are developed within the 
service as ground weapons. I say 
this is wrong. Fd like to see us start 
with an air weapon then build the 
plane around it. And I'd like to see 
the weapon developed on private 
industry's initiative— the way our 
planes are developed today." 

He admits that the M 39 cannon 
is something of an exception, though 
it was nriginally developed hy the 
Germans, and he believes that the 
M--IW, in combination with the 
F UMJ, should let us go into another 



war, if it comes, with a long lead 
over the Migs. 

Regardless of this lag in arma- 
ment development, the general and 
other authorities in the Air Force 
are proud of the new proving system 
they've set up since World War IT, 
They say it allows quick coordina- 
tion of training, material and tactics, 
provides a straight line of authority 
that speeds weapons from factory 
to battleground :md cuts down the 
long lead time needed to get new 
weapons into service. Errors and de- 
lays in getting out these weapons, 
General Timlierlakc pointed uuL 
can cost lives, billions of dollars and 
can even jeopardize our national 
security. 

As I talked with General Timber- 
lake, I thought of another interview, 
held hy the flickering light of an oil 
lamp in a dim cubbyhole of an office 
at what had been the Wright Field 
of the Japanese naval air force, It 
was only a few days after the occu- 
pation of Tokyo and I had asked 
Vice Admiral RLkizo Tada, a thin- 
faced. scholarly scientist type in 
charge of developing Japan's naval 




aircraft, Jo tell me when* Japan had 
made mistakes that led to her defeat. 

"Japan delayed too lony in mak- 
ing a decision to replace the vulner- 
able Zero-type fighter," he said. 
"When the high command decided 
to bring out a plane that could com- 
pete with your new Hellcat, it was 
too late. We ran into design and 
production troubles. Then material 
shortages. In the end, we couldn't 
get the new fighters out in quantity. 
This is one of the big reasons why 
Japan lost air superiority in the 
great naval battles and eventually 
lost the war." 

Admiral Tada blamed the delay 
on bad planning in the war produc- 
tion hoard, which had finally been 
formed in the last days to coordinate 
the confused picture of army and 
navy manufacturing, on the lack 
of coordination between commands 
and on lack of authority in the 
hands of men who understood com- 
bat, production and engineering 
problems. 

The Air Proving Ground Com 
rnarid is there to see (hat it doesn't 
happen to us. end 
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Uncle Sain Buys Buildings on Instalments 



f Continued from page 33) 
Last July, when the Senate was 
debating the lrase- purchase bill, 
many senators urguecl th;\i il would 
weaken congressional mntml over 
the purse strinps that if the extvii- 
tive hrnneh wanted to put up a 
I mi Id inn, it should ask Congress for 
an appropriiition fed pay for it. 
Senator Byrd of Virginia charged 
that the new scheme was designed 
"to take from Congress the control 
of the approfm.'jtmus. for pulihr 
buildings." 

Mr. Byrd also asserted that at 
the end of the lease-purchase con- 
tracts the government would find 
itself owning antiquated buildings, 
and wairn-d that the way was being 
opened for ^eandals like thoHe whieh 
have plagued the Pfderal Housing 
Aiicmy. "f think the hill would be 
a builders' bonanza, or could be 
made so," he declared, "It also 
could be made a political pork 
barrel.'" 

Other opponents argued ihnt the 
scheme seemed to contemplate wn- 
tinued expansion of federal activ- 
ities, rather Ihioi hoped for con- 
striction; that it would saddle future 
administrations with unpaid bills, 
nod that it would erode still further 
the tax base of state and local gov- 
ernments, 

This last criticism came chiefly 
from the American Municipal As- 
sociation and the National Associa- 
ticin of Real Estate Boards. They 
based it on the faet that when the 
(lovei riMhenl takrs title to a building 
at the end of the ic-ise pureh;i.Hi- 
period, the properly no longer is sub- 
ji i t to state and local taxes, where- 
.■is property rented by the govern- 
ment remains taxable. 



Finally, opponents charged the 
extra crust of I ease- purchase, as com- 
pared to government 4-on-slruetion, 
would be excessive Senator Mag- 
nuson of Washington estini.ib-d the 
ciwit would mon- than double. These 
i-ritii-s fun-saw huRr returns for 
those financing lease- purchase 
buildings, saying that although no 
risk is involved, the interest rate 
might be as high as o 1 V per cent. 

Mr SlmU-1 ind (ISA boss Ed- 
mund V. Mannuresay HSA is shoot- 
ing for an interest rate of three to 

I per cent on lease- pun -huse 

finaneing. Mr. Stroljel declares dai- 
ly that "if we don't get a rate of four 
per cent or less, the projeet won't 
be built." They concede that even 
at low rates the instalment plan 



buildings will cost more over the 
long run than buildings ( (instructed 
by the government, but emphasize 
again the fact that lease- purchase 
buildings do not involve larger ap- 
propriations right now when the Ad- 
ministration is trying to balance 
the budget. And. they say, uWh 
r:in In i no doubt that lease-purchase 
will be more economical for the 
government than straight rental. In 
many cases, the lease-purchase pay- 
ments are expected to be actually 
less ih;m 1 1 1 1. ■ yearly rent on a com- 
parable building, and at the end of 
the eotitrrict period^ the government 
will own the building. 



To opponents who worry over the 
eventual lose, of tax revenue to state 
.lint lor. 1 1 governments. Mr Slrohel 
I joints out that some agencies al- 
ready make payments in lieu of 
taxes on federally owned buildings 
and that the Administration is try- 
ing to devise a uniform polirv in 
this field. There is a strong possi- 
biliiy that such a policy will be 1 in 
effect by the time the first lease- 
putehase building Imiouh-s govern 
men I property and therefore moves 
oil local tax rolls. 

One by-product of the new pro 
gram seenw likely to bring about 
lower construction costs on all 
IHiblk buildings. An advisory com- 
nnttee iiT private architects, engi- 
neers and contractors has been 
appoinl**d u> determine whether the 
government "overbuilds"— that is, 
insists on costly and inefficient spec - 
i Meal ions in plans for new govern- 
ment buildings 

This study is a direct result i ■ t 
Mudget Bureau complaints that 
original cost estimates were too 
high on many of the ll't proposed 
lease-purchase projects. Some of 
these estimates already have been 
cut, and others will be. 

As the time (In- ai-tual letting 
of lease- purchase contracts draws 
near, CtSA is getting a flood of mail 
from architects, engineers, civic 
groups, contractors investors r »f all 
types and really firms eager In 
know more about the program. 
Officials take this as ;i hopeful sign 
that when the time comes for lads, 
there will lw k<>eii eorn|*etition both 
on 4-onstruction and in fln.mi in^ 
Such ivm petition, they feel, will 
hold down the costs mid help prove 
that the program is an intelligent 
middle ground 1**1 ween the h\ir!i 
tional methods of government con- 
struction and rental. end 
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f Continued from page 30 J 
voloped by exercises, Mr. Osborn 
believes, just ss the ability to do 
mental arithmetic can be increased 
by practice. The trick, however, is 
to suspend the judicial part of the 
mind while the creative part is at 
work; too often the judgment will 
inhihit the free flow of original 
ideas. Some of Mr. Osborn's lim 
bcring-up exercises seem ridiculous 
until their serious intent is ex- 
am in 

In class, for example, he will hold 
up a screw driver. "How can this 
be improved?" he will say. 

Similarly, he will pose his cl asses 
such problems as: 

Suggest six ways in which old 
razor blades might be used. 

Invent a toy to amuse children 
under ten. 

What if you were asked to give 
the sermon at your church next 
week? What topic would you select? 

Mr. Osborn encourages his stu- 
dents to "brainstorm" that is, to 
rain out ideas in torrents. The fact 
that only a few may be good means 
nothing. 

"The important thins," He says, 
"is they're learning to let themselves 
and their imaginations go." 

Mr. Osborn's principles may 1m * 
summarized briefly, First, he be- 
lieves in effort to create: concentra- 
tion, observation, perseverance- 
Second, he sets store by devices to 
stimulate imagination: making notes 
of idea fragments, setting a deadline 
for ideas, and actually setting up a 
schedule for creative thought. 
Third, he believes in extensive self 
interrogation : asking one's self 
every possible question about the 
subject under consideration. 

His steps for creative thought are: 

1. Approach creative thinking 
systematically by setting a definite 
time. 

2. Suspend critical judgment; 
don't discard ideas because they've 
never been tried before or because 
they may seem impractical. 

3. (Set your aim clearly io mind; 
focus your thoughts. 

4. Analyze each problem; ask 
why so-and-so happens, when it 
happens, what causes it 

5. With the facts at hand, and 
the time, let the brain run wild, 
Use self- interrogation. 

Questions that can be asked dur- 
ing this period include; How can 
this idea be improved? Modified? 



Explained? What can be taken 
from it to make it more effective? 
What can be substituted? What 
else can be used with it? Would re- 
versing it improve it? 

Far-fetched and vague though 
these principles may sound, they 
get results, At Mr, Osborn's insti- 
gation the University of Buffalo set 
up classes in creativity in 1948, Co- 
lumbia, Drake, and Northwestern 
universities scheduled classes in 
the autumn of |f);Vi. arid the Air 
Force R.O.T.C. has incorporated a 
course in its regular training pro 
gram. 

Mr. Osborn contends that the 
principles may be applied to all ms 
poets of any individuals personal 
and vocational life, and that any 
business or industrial organization 
ran use them effectively. 

Mr. Ostium has established a 
Creative Education Foundation in 
Buffalo to carry mi his work. It is 
nonprofit, and has thus far been 
supported mainly by the royalties 
from his hook. The address is 1614 
Kand Building, Buffalo ,1. Inquiries 
are invited, and are coming in a I 




the rate of lTrf* per day. Mr. Os- 
tium believes that by next year 
scores of universities and com- 
panies will have established courses, 

Mr. Osborn is happy almut (his 
expansion, naturally, but he is hap- 
pier yet over some conclusions ar- 
rived at scientifically in a federally 
financed study of creativity which 
has been going on at the University 
of Southern California during the 
past four years. In a summary of 
findings, the director of the study. 
Dr. J P. Guilford, said: 

' Like most behavior, creativity 
probably represents to some extent 
many learned skills Heredity may 
set limitations on these skills, but I 
am convinced that, through learn- 
ing, one can extend the skills within 
these limitations. The least we can 
do is remove the blocks that are 
often in the way." 

Mr, Osborn himself says, "We 
need new ideas to win wars. And we 
need even more and better new 
ideas to win pence." C ND 
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Guiding government workers 

ONE of the most influential people 
in Washington is a man named 
Jerry Kluttz. You have probably 
never heard of him, but his name is 
well known to the 260,000 civilians 
who work in government offices in 
and an mnd the nation s capital. 

Hern's the reason for Mr. Khittz's 
popularity: For the past 10 years he 
has been the editor of a daily news- 
paper column aimed directly a I the 
federal employe. He is, in fact, the 
senior practitioner in this specialized 
field of Washington journalism. 

In addition to the column ( which 
he writes for The Washington Post 
and Times Herald* Mr. Kluttz also 
edits "The Federal Employe News- 
letter," a mailing piece which 
reaches gm'crnrnertr personnel in rill 
parts of this country and at posts 
overseas. 

A further example of the kind of 
work which Mr, Kluttz dors is the 
article he wrote for this issue of 
Nations Business in partnership 
with his wife. Electa. 

**H it hadn't been for Letty * he 
confesses, 4 'I wouldn't have become 
interested in the work of the elec- 
tronic scientists. She nudged and 
1 fieri shoved me into it. 

"It was Letty who first heard 
about some of the amazing aocom- 
plishmcnt* of these scientists in re- 
ducing the jjovernnif tiI'm paperwork 
and records. She huhblwl with en- 
thuKiasm nver it. I then told her to 
go after the story herself. She did 
Tenter when I saw some of the 
facts she had pnthen-il, I shared 
her enthusiasm." 

By the way, the electronic tube 
in our cover design is a faithful 
drawing of one of the 1,300 tubes 
that power SEAC. a superbrain 
described in (he article by the 
Kluttz.es. 

Glamourised phone booms 

THE success of the outdoor tele- 
phone booth has left telephone com- 
pany officials pleasantly befuddled. 

Outdoor booths were first in 
stalled as an emergency facility in 
World War H's hastily built de- 
fense plant towns. They moseyed 



along in the immediate postwar era 
and then, about 1952, began a 
steady climb to their present po- 
sition as one of the industry's best 
money-makers. 

The Bell System alone reported 
more than 60,000 outdoor booths 
in operation at the end of ]97A. 
At the close of 1952 it listed only 
34,000- In recent months you may 
have noticed new outdoor booths in 
fireas adjoining service stations, 
supermarkets, at important bus and 
streetcar transfer points and at in- 
tervals along toll highways. 

Telephone men have found that 
outdoor booths do not cut into the 
business done by pay telephones in- 
stalled in such establishments as 
service stations. 

In fact, the inside booth usually 
gets just as much business as be- 
fore while the outdoor booth is do- 
ing e% r en tvetter! 

"This proves," says one Bell 
spokesman, "that outdoor booths 
generate new business." 

In most localities the outdoor 
booths are painted to harmonize 
with their .surroundings. |lrij>ht 
colors are popular. The booths are 
well lighted at night to attract pass- 
ing pedestrians and motorists. Ac- 
cording to industry leaders, the out- 
door tKKhth is a Hin-ccssfu] stimuli 
tor of impulse buying in both hot 
and cold climates. 

Welcome— Kentucky style 

BUSINKSFi and professional new- 
comers to Louisville, Ky , have a 
treat in store for them. 

Three times a year the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce stages a 
"'Welcome Breakfast" for new ar- 
rivals. At a typical breakfast a 
feminine member of the chamber 
staff pins a red carnation on the 
lapel of each guest. Breakfast it -II 
consists of bacon and scrambled 
eggs, grits, roils and coffee. 

After breakfast chamber of com- 
merce information sheets on the city 
are distributed to the guests, along 
with such "extras" as bottles of 
Kentucky bourbon : gifts from local 
distillers) and food and clothing 
processed in Louisville. Then come 
inlrml net ions to the several h mi- 
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CHARACTER: George Washington may or may not have 

hacked down the family cherry tree and promptly confessed the 
deed. Anyway, legend has it so - and the tale's been a shining 
example to erring small fry for some two hundred years. But shap- 
ing young minds cannot be accomplished by inspiration alone. It 
takes a bit of doing on the older generation's part. That's why the 
Chamber of Commerce goes all-out for any project that helps mold 
upstanding, self-reliant kids. Better schools, for example — or boy's 




clubs and youth centers, Scout troops and little league baseball. 
Character building Is a man-size chore, but the Chamber's out to 
do all it can for under privileged children. And who knows, maybe 
one of f cm could even wind up in the White House. After all, didn't 
George make it? 



Pete PrOgfesi sprahs for your Chamber of Com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making 
your community a safer, healthier, pleasant cr 
plare to due and work. Support it! 
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dred chamber mem Iters assembled 
for the 1 occasion. 

List frill's break fasl had an un- 
usual setting: Chun hill Downs, 
seeiH'of the Kentucky Derby. Then! 
the newcomers and chamber men 
breakfasted with jockeys riding in 
the fall meet and got a first-hand 
look at one of Louisville's most 
famous attractions. 

Movies speak for business 

IF you are COntempl.iline flu- use n f 
motion pictures to tell the story 
of your business to the public you 
will bo interested in a few facts 
gleaned from a book published re- 
cently by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. 

The book is entitled "The Dollars 
find Sens*' td Husiness Films." It 
tells what it cost 67 leading com- 
panies to make and circulate 1 ->7 
business films, Some key findings: 
Total over-all cost of the films over- 
aged $.87,264, Ninety five per cent 
of the films were made for 16 mm 
projection; 78 per cent were pro 
duced in color, and 99.4 per cent 
were released in sound. 

Factors in the total over all cost 
break down .is follow*: pnwtuclirm. 
55.3 per cent; prints, 26.3 per cent; 
and distil hut ion, IK. 4 per cent. 

I'ln- potential audience for such 
films is huge. An estimated 86,600,- 
<NK> viewers have already seen AG of 
the films covered in the ANA sur- 
vey. Another pertinent statistic: Ap- 
proximately 51X1,000 1G mm sound 
projec tors are now available in the 
United Stale*, 

lip for traveling man 

A BUSINESSMAN in the Midwest 
who travels extensively has devised 
a sure fire system fnr overcoming 
the diifieulties whirb sometimes 
arise when he tries to tush personal 
checks in places where he Ls not 
well known, 

First he bought a long wallet 
that folds in the middle and fits 
into tb«' sidi ■ ( o,'it pocket Then, 
from his company, his banker and 
his minister he secured letters of 
identification. Next slop was a 
photo .studio, where he had the let- 
ters reproduced in a size that would 
fit into the wallet. He also had his 
picture taken and sealed a print of 
this in the wallet under a trans- 
parent plastic shield. 

If a banker is still dubious, the 
man produces a small ink pad, 
about the size of a special delivery 
stamps and often to use it in mark- 
ing his thumb print on the check at 
Ihe time it is cashed. 

"Bankers smile at all this super 
security," relates the businessman, 
"but they Jove it" 
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SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 

Hundreds of nrms are increas- 
es s ^^r^ ng Zls 

We have specific suggestion, 
based on their expe « ce 
which well be g iad to pass 
^n ff to you . Just *J» 

Rarest Bell telephone offi ™ 
A representative will visit you 
at your convenience. 




LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

H*r* or* torn* mxampl**: 

New York to Philadelphia . 50c 1 Chicago to Pittsburgh $1.15 

Cleveland to Indianapolis - 90c 1 Boston to Detroit $1.40 

Atlanta to Cincinnati r , $1.10 Wa^,hing1on, D. C, ta Son Francisco $2.50 

Th»u ttm th* dtfiimt SutianPo-Surion r«Mt <er tK« Km 
Hit** mlnutii. 1h*r d« flOt JneJwd* Fh« l*d«i r « I t»K. 



C4U IT NtfMtFft, 
m TWICf 45 M5T. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WORKERS 
RIGHTS 




SO-CALLED "right-to- work" bills will come before 
a good many state legislatures this year. 

This t>utJtMik is wringing protesting «— m from 
labor leaders who set- this type of law as "the modern 
attempt to eliminate labor unions." They maintain 
that right- to- work laws are wrong morally and eco- 
nomical ]y and may well be an invitation to disaster 
of the general welfare. 

Since, in essence , the right-to- work taws merely 
affirm the principle that a worker has the right to 
join a union, or not to join a union, aa he sees fit. 
it is difficult to see how they can cause such upheaval 
as the labor leaders predict In fact, 17 states already 
have such laws with no untoward results to morals, 
economics or general welfare. 

Which raises the question: Is organized labor's 
concern over possible passage of right- to- work laws 
an admission of it-, own failures? 

tVrtainJy if union membership is ihe boon that 
leaders insist it is, then working moo should find it 
appealing with no compulsion either from law or from 
goon squads. 

TTie fact that only some 16,000,000 of the nation's 
fi-1 ,000,000 working people are union members sug- 
gests that the majority are not convinced that union 
membership is a bargain. Now the leaders' complaint 
that, without compulsory membership, the union 




movement will be sabotaged appears to be an admis- 
sion that, even among the 16,000,000 union members, 
there are many who would not be there except that 
the law permits contra ct.s which say they must. 

Labor leaders insist that unless union membership 
is compulsory many workers will seize the opportu- 
nity to enjoy the fruits of collective ha reaming with 
out carrying any of the burden. Which seems to be 
.■j way of saying that, in the opinion of their li-aders, 
union members are a bunch of cheap frwe- loaders who 
wouldn't pay for anything they could .steal. 

A good many other organizations could tell the 
union chiefs that this view is unjnsliiied 

Working people provide a large part of the sup- 
port of churches, lodges, veterans organizations — to 
name only a few without compulsion of any kind 
except that which comes from within thorn. 

Apparently unions have not or fear they have not 
— inspired this inner compulsion. That s too had. He- 
cause many unions have contributed much to their 
members' lienefit. 

Perhaps those particular unions are not alarmed 
over the right-to-work laws. Perhaps they know that 
they have the respect of their members as well as of 
the employers with whom they deal. 

If not, the place to win maintenance of member- 
ship is in members' minrls not in £m legislature. 
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BLIND SPOT 
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Every letter you moil ... every 
statement you und wit con g*t 
more allttilion for your business 
Olid build prestige, How? Jus,! ask 
for sparkling' acetate window* la 
your next order of envelop**. 
The COSl? . . , only g Utile mar* than 

for Ordinary cloudy window? 

and worth every cent of it, 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
Flatties Division, D»pL 143-W 
290 Ferry Street Newark S. N. J. 
Canadian affiliate. Canadian 
Chemical Company, Ltd,, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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ACETATE 



•tM.U.I.IM. Oil. 




YOU OWE IT TO YOUR BUSINESS 

to LOOK ATfhe MARCH ANT f rIGU R E-AAATtC 







• EASY TO USE 

• EASY TO OWN 

• EASY OH YOUR TIME 
Any woy you figure — IT'S MARCHANT! 



Yi jur business, your office— whatever its size— can turn time inlo 
money with this new MARCHANT. 

• The Figurematic is so simple to run that anyone in your office 
can use it swiftly and efficiently. Cosily hours speru figuring by 
old-fashioned methods will change to extra hours of profitable, 
productive effort. 

• Now, through our "pay-as-it-saves" plan you can own this 
moderate-priced MARCHANT Figurematic for less than the 
regular rental rate. 

• Call the local MARCHANT MAN lor I lent run on your 
own work. You'll hnd that a Figurematic saves so much lime 
that you can't afford lo do without one. 



CQtApfr^ 



AMERICA'S FIRST 



Find oul how □ MARCHANT eoleu I utor wilt help cur your figure- 
work cotti end lighten your figuring burden. Moil this coupon 
wrlh your businest letterhead for free,.. 



Ifidfi lo Modern Figuring by Marchnnl M«lho<fi 
D«itrlpli*e L^.rqivrn cn Mojrthn.nl Calculator! 



□ 
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MARCHANT CALCULATOR. INC., OAKLAND- I, CALIFORNIA 



